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Fic. 10.—Murat PAINTING, THE MIRACLE OF ST. Guy, ATTRIBUTED TO GIOTTO 


The Abbey of Pomposa, Emilia 


BY FREDERICK R. HIORNS [F.] 


“ 


Mirai |’arida valle di Pomposa 


fiera di storia nel silenzio errante 
d’Ascetico fulgor che dall’Annosa 
Chiesa incontro a Giotto e Dante.”’ 


MONG the many remarkable ecclesiastical estab- 

lishments of the Middle Ages distributed over 
North Italy few could have been more famed in its time 
and yet be so neglected and generally unknown to-day as 
the Abbey and Monastery of Pomposa. The changes that 
can take place in the course of over a thousand years 
—affecting, among others, the physical conditions under 
which life is supported—have left the Badia of Santa 
Maria Pomposa derelict, and almost deserted, on an edge 
of the mysterious Marches of Romagna at a little known 
section of the Adriatic shore, within the area of the 
ancient ‘‘ Septem Maria,” and at but a short distance 
south of Adria itself. To locate the site upon the map 
we may draw a line from Ravenna to Venice and find it 
at rather more than one-third of the length from the 
former place, immediately north of the waters of Comac- 
chio and in the area of the Po di Volano. The early 
history of the foundation that, in the course of time, 
became numbered among the most ancient and famous 


AucGustTo GRASSILLI. 


of Benedictine abbeys is very obscure. Professor 
Guiseppe Agnelli! and others consider that a church 
existed there in the sixth century—developed, perhaps, 
out of an earlier primitive hermitage—which, in the 
course of enlargement in three succeeding centuries, had 
reached the status of an Abbey before the ninth. For 
considerably over a thousand years, therefore, buildings 
have occupied the site and excited the interest of travellers 
over the marshes or of fishers and other mariners in the 
lagoons of Comacchio and the Po. For nearly goo years 
the tower of its Basilican Church—one of the earliest 
of the square campanile of Italy—has been a striking 
and familiar landmark in the adjacent country and that 
section of the Adriatic over which, in lonely state, it seems 
to stand sentinel. A large number of Italian historians 


1 Professor Guiseppe Agnelli, Director of the Biblioteca 
Communale of Ferrara, and the author of Ferrara e Pomposa, 
in the “Italia Artistica”? Series of Monographs, whose 
courtesies I hereby acknowledge. 
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make mention of a place already celebrated in a remote 
period of the Christian era—including Feretti, Fabri, 
Fantuzzi, Fruzzi, Bartoldi, Pasolini, Muratori, Rossi, Tar- 
lozzi, and Tiraboschi*—but they contribute little that 
throws light on the period precedent to San Guido of 
Ravenna, the greatest of its Abbots, early in the eleventh 
century. Definite evidence of the existence of the Abbey, 
on the then island of Pompossa, is, however, afforded by 
a reference to it in a letter from Pope John VIII to the 
Emperor Lewis II in the year 874. Fantuzzi® cites a 
document of 8 September 896, in which another reference 
to the Abbey occurs. Laderchi,? a commentator on 
Fruzzi,® says that while there is much about Pomposa 
there is little or nothing as to its foundation and origin ; 
and that what Sardi® has recorded relative to the enrich- 
ment of the Monastery by Ugo d’Este, towards the year 
947, affords the most certain fact concerning its earlier 
history. The generous early benefactions of the House 
of Este and. other great families and personages—and, 
indeed, of Emperors—to this Monastery seem fairly well 
established, so that, it has been said, the word “‘ magni- 
ficent ’’ was hardly sufficiently expressive of the extent 
of such endowments. Muratori’ speaks of the “ signal 
glory of Pomposa”’ without, however, giving details ; 
and another reliable Italian writer, Ferri,® in his history 
of Comacchio, speaks of the early Pomposian sanctuary 
having collected within its enclosure marvels of the ancient 
world and of many countries and further records that,under 
the government of Guido of Ravenna, who established a 
very austere discipline—the number of its monks greatly 
increased. Among others who there instructed in the 
sacred writings was Peter Damiano’ (988-1072) of 
Ravenna, who became a cardinal and was subsequently 
canonised. Aretino, reformer of the musical scale, spent 
some time in the Monastery, and, in a new direction, 
gave emphasis to its fame. The period between the 
beginning of the eleventh and thirteenth centuries may, 
indeed, be considered to represent that of the Badia’s 
greatest prosperity and repute. To realise what this 
means it has to be remembered that immediately before 
and during that time the Volano—as Miss Noyes points 
out!°9—was the main stream of the Po, and that the port at 
its mouth was crowded by ships of commerce which sailed 
up and down between the coast cities and the great 
inland towns of the Po valley, Ferrara and her sisters of 
the Emilia and Lombardy; so that the country round 





2 See‘ L’Art Byzantin,” d’aprés les monuments de I’Italie de 
l’Istrie et de la Dalmatie ; par Charles Errard et Al. Gayet, 
Vol. 3—1901, etc. ; a valuable work from which much infor- 
mation given here has been obtained. 

3 Fantuzzi (Conte Marco)—Monumenti Ravennati di secoli 
di Mezzo-Venezia. 

4 Laderchi (A. Camillo)—Note al citato Fruzzi, 1848. 

5 Fruzzi (Antonio)—Memorie per la Storie di Ferrara, 1791. 

® Sardi (Gaspare)—Storia Ferraresi, 1656. 

7 Muratori (Lodovico Antonio), a learned antiquary and 
author ; born at Vignola in 1672, and who, rather curiously, 
became provost of the Church of S. Maria Pomposa, in 
Modena, in 1718. 

8 Ferri (Francesco)—Storia di Comacchio (tutto il cappa 
Pomposa), Ferrara, 1701. 


® See reference in Dante—Paradiso—‘ e Pietro peccator fui 


nella casa di Nostra Donna in sul lito Adrino.” 
10 The Story of Ferrara, by Ella Noyes—J. M. Dent, 1904. 
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Pomposa was the scene of a human industry and move- 
ment difficult to conceive now, added to daily by those 
who sought refuge from the devastations of barbarians in 
a place where, protected by the Church, civilisation still 
survived. The general course of history, as between 
Ravenna and Venice, seems to confirm the probability 
and truth of a picture that is not easily reconciled with 
present conditions. Despite the meagre nature of re- 
corded facts, it is known that the Emperor Otho III was 
at Pomposa in roor and the “‘ buon Barbarossa ” in 1177, 
Among other distinguished visitors may be named the 
great Countess Matilda and Dante Alighieri, the noblest 
representative of his race ; while it appears to have been cus- 
tomary for Crusaders to pause at Pomposa, to receivea bless- 
ing from the Abbot in their progress to the Holy Land 
Guido of Ravenna, who held jurisdiction over vast estates 
of the Church, reigned there for a long period ending 
with his death in 1044. With great wealth at his disposal, 
increased by the fruits of a singularly productive soil, he 
remodelled and made many additions to the Church 
and monastic buildings, and, attracting thereto brothers 
equipped with both scholarships and virtue, his Abbey 
became almost without rival in Italy. A date, 1036, of 
the period of Guido, may be seen on the mosaic pavement 
of the Church—MXXXVI VII MAII DEDICATA. 
Rivoira! and Bottoni™ support the opinion of Professor 
Agnelli as to the original portion of the Church being 
referable to the sixth century—to the years, in other 
words, that followed the consecration of Sant’Apollinare 
in Classe, but preceded the building of San Vittore, at 
Ravenna. The connection with Ravenese Churches is, 
indeed, natural in the circumstances, and their points of 
similarity of treatment obvious. Signor Corrado Ricci!® 
considers the present Church to be, in the main, of the 
ninth century. But important changes and additions 
were clearly made at about the date recorded in the 
mosaic pavement, and the building of the campanile 
followed in less than thirty years. Whether the remark- 
ably beautiful atrium that was added to the original 
Church was of about the same date (1063), as the cam- 
panile, as its stylistic treatment suggests, or constructed 
in 1150, as the long inscription on the stone built into 
its front implies, can hardly be regarded as clear. Ven- 
turi!4 is among those who accept the later date. Rivoira, 
however, whose authority must carry great weight, takes 
the view of its earlier origin—of the date of the nave 
pavement—and the character of the remarkably beautiful 
workmanship in the walling, and its general similarity to 
the work of the tower, is certainly in support of that 
opinion. It is rather curious that the eleventh century 
work here should coincide with a depressed period in the 
development of Ravenna, under the papal control that 
replaced that of the Greek Exarchate. The great 
Ravenese Churches had then been in existence for some 
centuries, the only eleventh century addition to their 
number being that of S. Maria Portafuori, which, in its 
present mournful state, shows little or nothing in common 


11 G. T. Rivoira—Lombardic Architecture—Vol. 1. 

12 Bottoni—Pomposa al tempo di Guido suo monaco. 

18 See his Art in Northern Italy—Wm. Heinemann, 1911. 
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with the work at Pomposa. It is perhaps useful to 
remember that S. Mark’s, Venice, and the cathedral of 
Torcello, as we now know them were built in the eleventh 
century—as well as parts of S. Stefano at Bologna and 
S. Zeno, Verona, none of which were far away. 

The arrangement of the basilica, divided as it is into 
a nave and aisles with nine arches on either side, is ex- 
plained by a reference to the plan.’°(Fig.1) ‘The nave and 
north aisle each terminate in an apse at the eastern end, that 
of the former being polygonal externally and semicircular 
internally, and the apse of the aisle curved both externally 
and internally. At the western end, and connected with 
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the nave only by a central doorway, occurs the atrium or 
narthex—in its original state one roomy apartment, 
but in recent times divided by cross walls into three, 
the southernmost of which became the baptistery. The 


16 This is adapted from L’ Art Byzantin, by Errard & Gayet ; 
but according to a ‘recent measured plan made, I understand, 
by Professor Corsini (which Professor Agnelli very kindly 
obtained for me), the setting out of the buildings is not so 
regular as is here represented. ‘The modern walling added 
to form chapels, baptistery, and so on, is indicated by dotted 
lines. The section through the Church is by Professor 
Corsini and is taken from Professor Agnelli’s work, already 
referred to.—F. R. H. 
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lofty campanile, of such noble aspect upon approach to 
the church over the surrounding flat country, has one 
face linable with the narthex wall and is detached from 
the main church by only a few feet (Fig. 2). A modern 
covered approach now connects it with the basilica. 
The placing of the cloister with the principal monastic 
buildings on its eastern side and the cemetery north 
of the church are best explained by the plan. The 
striking effect of the exterior is due to the conjunction 
of the low atrium and lofty campanile, both of which 
are beautifully conceived and probably embody in their 
execution as fine an expression of craftsmanship in 
walling as can be found in Italy, where the general 
standard of old work is already exceptional. Of the 
atrium, it will be noticed that the three arches that form its 
entrance-way are supported by columns and half columns 
of stone and brick of octagonal plan (Fig. 3). There 
can be little doubt that these have replaced columns of 
marble or granite that, from the other indications of age 
and origin, would be expected to have occupied their 
place. The character of this splendid walling may be 
judged from the general and detail photographs (see 
Figs. 4 and 5), made up as it is of a mixture of plain 
and carved marble and other stone, terra-cotta and 
painted faience and brickwork, some of which latter— 
where repairs have been made—is modern. Many of the 
blocks and much of the sculptured stone introduced into 
the walling are clearly of considerably earlier date than 
the narthex itself. ‘The beauty of the bands of terra-cotta 
ornament, of Arabesque character, will be particularly 
noticed, as also the pierced marble ornament of the small 
circular openings flanking the arcaded entrance—of quite 
remarkable distinction of design and execution—sur- 
rounded by modelled ornament in terra-cotta with an 
outer ring of red and yellow bricks. Near the one to the 
left occurs the inscribed slab giving the name of Mazula,?® 
the master builder, and another, of the Renaissance 
period,’ apparently arising from some restoration work of 
the time. Sculptured stones embodying the eagle, the 


16 Given as Ermanzulo in Ferri’s Storia di Comacchio, and 
by Venturi in Storia dell’arte Italiana, The inscription is as 
follows :— 

** Ego Mazula Magist. 
Qui fecit haec opera vos omnes 
Deprecator ut oretis pro me ad 
Dnum, et decatis misertus 
Sit tibi omps. Dis. 

17 The inscription on a slab considered rather strangely to 
be of the Renaissance period runs :— 

‘* Eximo semper Domus hec resplendet honore 
Temporibus doni patris costructa Johannis Vidorensis 
Anno milleno centeno decadeis lustro 
Imperum tibi corrade christus dedit almum 
Eugeniam Peiri sublimat sede beata 
Hanc tibi virgo domum costruxit nobilis abbas 
Mobilis et clarus Christi de Cristinate gaudens 
Quem sequitur Petrus Petri de sorte sacerdas 
Cens ibu et rebus invit dum conderit ila 
Mileno verbum factum de Virginie matre 
Anno cum fuerat centeno carmine caro 
Dicat patavianus innetis decade lustro 
Ergo vos populi pro ipsis deposcite Christum 
Ut illis portas celestes pandat olimpi 
Eximiamque domum precibus complete frequentes.”’ 








Fic. 2.—ABBEY OF PoMPOSA 
View at West end, showing Tower and Narthex 
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bull, and so on, can also be seen, with a strong suggestion 
of similarity to the ornaments of S. Michele, Pavia, and 
S. Zeno, at Verona. The general effect in colour and 
texture is about as fine as could be, with the ochreish red 
colour, so characteristic of Italy, predominating and 
suitably capped by the rich and bold effect of the roof 
tiling. Rising above this roof appears the end of the 
nave, showing the triple division, with buttresses of slight 
projection and corbelled out ends to the gable, to be 
noticed in Ravenese churches. Whatever the difference 
of date may be as between the atrium and the campanile, 
the character of the work is in both entirely satisfying and 
harmonious. ‘The noble effect of the tower is doubtless 
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of each architectural division in the height is emphasised 
by rich bands of arched and other ornament, which reach 
their highest decorative expression between the second 
and third and the eighth and ninth stages, while the whole 
is crowned by a cornice and terminated in a conical spire. 
This gradual lightening of treatment, from the stone 
base to the relatively open top stage, produces an extra- 
ordinary sense of fitness and grace in the composition. 
But a feature of, perhaps, greater importance and interest 
in the design is the defined but almost insensible inward 
slope in the faces of the tower as they rise from the base 
—each stage diminishing in width from the bottom to the 
top—a condition doubtless contributing considerably to 
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enhanced by the relatively low height of the church itself, 
though, even so, its dimensions are inno way mean. ‘The 
relation of its nine stages to one another shows a curious 
and interesting decorative arrangement, and is a masterly 
piece of tower design. The storied sequence is built up 
on a base of masonry blocks which, as with stonework of 
the atrium and other portions of the structure, bear evi- 
dence of re-use from an earlier building. While the 
height of the various stages keeps fairly uniform, it will 
be seen that in their original condition the openings in- 
creased in width, while the number of vertical pilasters 
were reduced, from the bottom to the top of the tower. 
The building up of so many of the wall apertures above 
the fourth stage is much to be deplored, together with 
consequent detailed mutilation of the brickwork. The top 


View of Narthex 


the impressive effect the campanile produces on the ob- 
server. The lowest stage is, roughly, 24} feet in breadth 
and the upper part of its top stage about 23 feet, showing 
that the slope on the total height, 117 feet, of the square 
portion of the tower is considerable. The conical spire 
and terminating cross add a further 46 feet, bringing the 
total height of the campanile to 163 feet. As in the case 
of the narthex, some portions of the brickwork show 
yellow colour alternating with red—in the strip pilasters, 
for example, and also the small arches of the decorative 
bands separating the storied divisions of the tower. 
Emphasis of decorative effect is produced by the use of 
dentils, and saw-tooth, chevron and other ornaments, in 
addition to bands of terra-cotta of similar ornamental 
character to those seen on the exterior of the narthex. 
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Saucer-like medallions of coloured faience are distributed 
in these decorative bands. Many of these have dis- 
appeared, but those remaining suffice to show the charm- 
ing effect of their blue, grey and green tones in combina- 
tion with the generally warm yellows and reddish browns 
of the brickwork.!® Of the terra-cotta ornaments at 
Pomposa Professor Ricci says that they are identical in 
character with those formerly in the contemporary monas- 
tery of S. Alberto, nearer to Ravenna, and also with those 


Fic. 6.—INTERIOR OF BASILICA. 


found in Ravenna itself, which were used as material in 
the palace that once belonged to Guido Novella da 
Polonta, of which specimens are now in the City 
Museum.!® He also considers 2° that in the production 
of this terra-cotta the firm clay of the Ravenna district was 
used ; not pressed but modelled and then baked ; that 
sometimes the ornament was actually carved in the baked 
clay in the same manner as stone and marble would be, 
though it must be confessed that this treatment seems out 
of character with the material. The fleche or spire is 
formed of a brick cone supported on pendentives from 
the square angles—a quite interesting pieceof construction. 





18 The setting out of the whole tower, together with 
details of its decoration, are well illustrated in Errard & Gayet, 
and explains the original arrangement of the openings, since 
largely built up and otherwise altered. 

19 This is a fact of extraordinary interest which I have 
myself confirmed. As Signor Ricci says, ‘‘ in this terra-cotta 
we have a product characteristic of Ravenna and one of great 
interest as illustrating the art of the time.’’ See Corrado 
Ricci’s Art in Northern Italy and Raccolte artistithe di Ravenna. 
20 Romanesque Architecture in Italy. 


L2 





The cross walling dividing aisles into side chapels is modern 
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At the top is the marble pedestal that formerly supported a 
cross of similar material, since replaced by one of metal. 
The tower is ascended by means of a rough and lightly 
constructed wooden staircase or series of step ladders 
communicating at various stages with floors in an almost 
equally neglected and precarious condition.2!. From the 


top magnificent views over the marsh country and the 
lagoons in the direction of Venice to the north and 
Comacchio to the south are obtainable. 


There are no 





bells inthe tower. The interesting contemporary inscrip- 
tion on a marble slab built into the wall is quoted below. 





*1 At the time of my visit in September, 1925, some men 
were engaged in repair work to the campanile and other parts 
of the group of buildings. In view of what “ restorers ’’ have 
done to other fine churches in Italy—as, for example, at 
Ravenna—a certain nervousness at such an appearance is, 
perhaps, justifiable, having regard to the generally unspoilt 
condition of a great deal of the work at Pomposa.—F. R. H. 

= -++ ANNO M-LX-III 

TEPORE DOMUNI 
ALEXANDRI PAPE 
ET HEINRICI REGIS 
ET MAINARDI ABB 
ATQVEMAR CIPRIORI 
HECTVRRIS FVNDATAE 
QVAMOONSTRVXIT 
AT TOCVMVXORESVA 
VVILLA SVBINDIC-I- 
PROQBVS FCAMVR 
VOS DICANT MiSDs 
MAGISTER DEVS DEDIT ME FECIT. 
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The remainder of the exterior of the church does not, 
perhaps, call for detailed comment. Entering through 
the narthex, a fourteenth century fresco of the Virgin, 
seated and holding the holy Child between two angels, is 
seen over the main door. A portion broken away reveals 
a still more ancient painting beneath. Of the form of the 
basilica itself, internally, the view (Fig. 6) and Professor 
Corsini’s Section (Fig. 7) are the best explanation. Inthe 
somewhat dim lighting its dimensions strike one as small, 
and indeed, actually are so for a building once of such 
importance. The extreme internal measurements are 
about 124 ft. by 57ft. The general arrangement—the nave 
arcading resting on marble columns with the characteristic 
cushioned Byzantine caps, and a considerable height of flat 
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The ancient sanctuary particularly is much marred by 
bungling destruction of its original character and features 
—including removal of the ancient high altar. It will be 
seen, by reference to the plan, that modern walls have 
been built across the aisles, to serve the double purpose 
of dividing off side chapels and giving support to the 
neglected and weakened walling of the nave. In fact, 
the present condition of the church, resulting from jts 
isolation and from local poverty and consequent neglect, 
is pitiable, while the modern walling seriously mars its 
effect as viewed from the western end of the church. 
The mosaic pavement has been referred to already. 
MM. Errardand Gayet point out that its four main divisions 
relate to as many different periods—parts probably dating 
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Fic. 7—ABBEY CHURCH OF POMPOSA 


Longitudinal settion, prepared and drawn by Professor Corsini 


walling above carrying the open wooden roof with promi- 
nent tie-beams and brackets at the points of support, and, 
in particular, the form of the shallow apsed sanctuary— 
is distinctly suggestive of the Church of S. Apollinare in 
Classe, outside Ravenna. The sanctuary is not appre- 
ciably raised above the nave floor, as in the latter church, 
and the strong frieze of medallions, enclosed by moulded 
bands, along the nave walls is replaced at Pomposa by its 
remarkable series of wall paintings—broken somewhat in 
their unity of effect by the odd intervention of the 
rectangular windows. The arcade is of nine bays, the 
supporting marble columns, with their pulvinated 
Byzantine capitals of the Ravenese type, being without 
much doubt of the sixth century. Despite the injuries of 
time and neglect, this work has all the characteristic beauty 
of its period, and a capital now used as a font is comparable 
for design and workmanship with the superb examples at 
Ravenna. The aisle walling shows signs of once having 
contained windows, which are now built up. ‘There are 
other indications of change and of restorations by no 
means advantageous to the appearance of the basilica. 


from the sixth century—and that from their design they 
do not appear to have been originally destined for Pom- 
posa. ‘Two of the divisions are of Opus Alexandrinum 
of a character to be found in St. Mark’s, Venice, though 
some of the work is equally referable to Ravenna, the 
greatness of whose mosaicists the sumptuous remains of 
that city show. ‘The work at Pomposa is, however, too 
lacking in unity and consistency to be fairly judged, and 
suffers from crudities of renewal. Much of the remaining 
paving appears to have been of marble, though that also 
has been subject to alteration. Removal, from its original 
position, of the ancient high altar—of a distinctly Byzan- 
tine type—is one of the most noteworthy of the vandalistic 
changes that mar the present-day effect of the church. 
It is the more deplorable when one thinks of the solemn 
dignity of the sanctuary at, shall we say, Toscanello. 
Two holy water basins, formed out of column caps, stand 
against the westernmost supports of the arcade—that on 
the north side (the “‘ capitello Egiziano ”’) being remark- 
able for its quaintly carved figures. ‘T'he basin on the 
southern side is an adapted capital of the finest Byzantine 
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workmanship, and like many of those at Ravenna (Fig. 8). 
Of the nave itself it may be added that the approximate 
height to the crown of the arches is 18 feet ; to the roof- 
ties 37 feet ; and to the ridge piece 46} feet. The crown 
of the semi-dome of the sanctuary apse opens on to the 
nave at a height of 32 feet above the floor. 

Reference has still to be made to the paintings that 
practically cover the surface of the nave arcading, its 
superimposed walling and the terminating apse. In the 
nave, in addition to the arch spandrils (see Professor 





Fic. 8 —A ByzANTINE CAPITAL NOW USED AS A HOLY 
WartTER Basin 


Corsini’s Section) there are two ranges of pictures, one 
above the other, divided into panels and dealing with a 
variety of scenes from Old and New Testament history. 
The spandril subjects represent the visions of the Prophets 
and the Apocalypse—in the first band pictorial commen- 
taries on the life of Christ ranging from the Nativity to 
the Resurrection—in the band above a series of the princi- 
pal events recorded in the Old Testament, commencing 
with the creation of Adam and terminating with the 
Annunciation. In the apse the lower panels deal with 
incidents in the life of the Blessed Virgin Mother, with 
seated figures of Prophets and Apostles in the somewhat 
severely geometric and canopied divisions above, termi- 
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nating in the semi-dome embodying a large-scale repre- 
sentation of Christ presenting the Law, seated upon a 
throne and enclosed in an ovoid orb. Adjacent are the 
company of the elect with Angels. This notable series of 
paintings, practically covering the sanctuary, expresses well 
the lofty religious sentiment of the Giottoesque school 
(Fig. 9). On the western wall, adjacent to the narthex, is 
shown Christ blessing, enclosed in an orb, with ranges 
of mitred abbots, bishops and cardinals, and a representa- 
tion of the Last Judgment. The vestments suggest the 
period as being the fourteenth century. 

For the authorship of this generally admirable cycle of 
wall paintings, and of others that decorated the adjoining 
refectory—including a really fine Last Supper and Miracle 
of St. Guy (Fig. 10)—tradition claims the direct influence, 
if not the actual hand, of Giotto. Those best qualified to 
judge™ consider that not only did the series now visible 
replace paintings of an earlier date beneath them, but that 
théreis good reason tosuppose that the most finely executed 
subjects are really Giotto’s work. These, if the attribution 
is correct, would seem to be parts, if not all, of the sanctuary 
apse, some of the figures on the western wall, and most 
certainly the two paintings, already mentioned, in the 
refectory. Vasari** does not appear to mention any 
visit of Giotto to Pomposa, but there is no improbability 
in the claim made for it ; nor as to the tradition that Dante 
(the contemporary and friend of the Tuscan painter) was 
among the notable guests entertained by the Abbey. 
Giotto accomplished some of his best works at Padua and 
Ravenna; and Pomposa was at that time a perfectly 
natural halting place between the two cities and of such 
repute as almost inevitably ‘to attract the artist, poet 
or saint who might find himself within reach of it 
Federici®> considers that Giotto, who was then living 
at Ferrara, went to the Abbey about the year 1314. 
He further found mentioned in a document among the 
Pomposian archives, dated 16 July 1317, a Florentine 
Painter, the ‘‘ Magister Cheyus Florentinus,”’ who can be 
recognised as one of Giotto’s pupils. The similarity of 
treatment as between the Pomposa paintings and those 
that Giotto did for the Arena Chapel at Padua is sufh- 
ciently strong to be remarked upon. That he was 
responsible for the mass of the work in the nave of the 
church is very unlikely, judging from its uneven and 
sometimes poor quality, but Errard atrributes to him, 
with some confidence, the apse paintings and those on the 
left hand of the narthex end of the nave, and the large 
Christ figure. We may judge the refectory painting 
representing the Last Supper?®, and that of S. Guido 
turning water into wine—of quite singular nobility 
and beauty—to be the best of all, and as showing 
definite claims to their attributed authorship. The 


23 See again MM. Errard and Gayet, L’ Art Byzantin. 

*4 Vasari (Giorgio), Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects. 

25 Federici (Placidi), Rerum Pomposianarum Historia Monu- 
mentis Illustrata, Roma, Ant. Fulgoni, 1781. 
26 As a native poet has it :— 
‘** Nel cadente cenacolo 

Agitata dal vaglio 

ora s’aliza la pula, 

ed offusca gli apostoli 


che sul fragile intonaco 

il tempo non estinse, 

da che Giotto fra gli alberi 
docmenti li dipinse.”’ 
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hand of the none too respectful restorer is to be traced 
upon these fine works. And, as with other parts of the 
church, there are traces of paintings beneath the dis- 
temper of the aisle walling. 

But if, in the course of centuries, the basilica has 
suffered the injuries of time and neglect, these are much 
more apparent in remains of the monastic buildings. 
Situated on the southern side of the church, an indication 
of their probable arrangement is given in MM. Errard 
and Gayet’s plan. The existing ill-treated and almost 
ruinous structures are more suggestive of the remains of 
a stately group of farm buildings than of a monastery. 
The refectory, including the Chapter House, formed the 
eastern side of the great cloister, another being enclosed 
by the Abbot’s Hall of Justice (Palazzo della Ragione), an 
inscribed stone?’ over the central entrance of which 
informs us that this relatively late addition to the Abbey 
buildings was due to the fourteenth century Abbot 
Bonacorsi. Below this slab are the heraldic devices of 
Pomposa and of the Abbot. The state into which the 
buildings have fallen through neglect and their use ip 
modern times for the most debased agricultural purposes 1s 
not pleasant to see. The greatest misfortunes have prob- 
ably fallen upon them in the last hundred years ; portions 
of even the cloister arcading—now apparently dispersed 
beyond possibility of replacement—having stood until com- 
paratively recent times. A well, which marked the centre 
of the courtyard, remains, and has a carved marble head 
of the general form of a column cap, square in plan, 
with voluted leaf ornament giving emphasis to the angles. 
The Abbey shield, and carved urns in strong relief, 
ornament alternating faces of the well-head, which, with 
its simple wrought iron arch-shaped hoist support, stil! 
forms a feature of what was formerly the cloister square— 
now grass grown and weedy. The thirteenth century 
“‘ sala capitolare,’’ which adjoins the sacristy of the church, 
is the one distinctively Gothic building of the group, with 
a pointed arched central doorway and one of similar form 
on each side enclosing smaller coupled arches forming 
windows and having small columns as a central support. 
The ceiling of this room showed a remarkable example of 
carpentry of the period, in chestnut wood, with moulded 
and ornamented beams and cross-beams on supporting 
consoles. In this apartment were also contemporary 
painted decorations embodying conventional treatments 
of animal and bird forms. The upper floor of the eastern 
range of buildings appears to have formed the monastic 
dormitory, with staircases at either end—one giving direct 
access to the church near the sanctuary (see plan) and 
the other to the cloister. Its eastern windows looked 
out over the lagoon area and the Adriatic Sea. The 
imposing group of buildings that included the almost 
ruinous Palazzo della Ragione still further assisted to 
enclose the cloister, and is, like the rest, of brick. Two 
ranges of eight semicircular arches, one on each flank 
of the wide central doorway, show again the use of old 
materials in the form of column shafts, caps and other 





si XCCCLXXXXVI—TEMPORE REVERENDI 
in XPO Patris Domini Bonaccursii Dei Gratia 
Abbatis dignissimi Pomposiani 
Hoc opus factum fuit. 
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features, from much earlier buildings. The periods re- 
presented may well range from the sixth to the thirteenth 
centuries :** 

The main cause of the desolation we now find, though 
not at first obvious, has already been referred to. When 
the Abbey was established and made secure by the in- 
creasing enlargement of its buildings—say, from the 
sixth to the ninth century—-Pomposa is known to have been 
an island sufficiently well set in the back waters of the 
Adriatic to be a pleasant and healthy place in which to live. 
Its rich, productive soil, and the opportunities afforded 
for sport and fishing, offered, doubtless, attractions of 
some importance to those who originally selected this spot 
as the site for first a modest hermitage and afterwards a 
Benedictine Abbey and Monastery. The materialistic 
advantages loomed less largely as the fame of Pomposa 
became more and more identified with sanctity and learn- 
ing, but the country appears to have long retained its 
reputed healthy atmosphere. The visit of Emperor Otho III 
in the year 1001 for health reasons ‘“‘ to the Monastery 
of S. Mary, in the island of Pomposa,”’ for taking the 
cure, as we now say,”° implies that the atmosphere of 
the place had not then the malignant character that, 
later, gave the district so evil a repute. The Abbey’s 
prosperity at that period (A.D. 1001) and for, say, two 
centuries later is hardly open to question. It is said 
indeed that, with one exception, no other monastery in 
Italy was so rich and famous. In course of time its fate 
was sealed by an enlargement of the mouth of the river, 
removal of embankments, and other changes affecting 
the coast line; a resultant retreat of the waters of the 
Adriatic occurred and some of the shallower channels of 
the Po di Volano were left empty. Pomposa eventually 
ceased to be an island, and its formerly rich and produc- 
tive lands were transformed into undrained and unhealthy 
malarial swamps, against the evil influences of which the 
monks vainly exerted their energies. In the thirteenth 
century Pomposa had become an undesirable place in 
which to live ; the numbers of its monks were thinned 
out by illness, and the once great Abbey became neglected 
and in time forgotten. In view of the persistent tradition 
that Dante knew and had stayed in the Monastery, it is 
by no means improbable that the fever of which he died 
(in 1321) was caught in its malarial area. Returning from his 
unsuccessful mission to Venice, on behalf of his generous 
protector, Guido Novello da Polenta, the poet was denied 
the use of a ship ; and as the Abbey lay on what was then the 
common land route between Venice and Ravenna, he may 
well have halted and rested there and so have become a 
victim of its pestilent atmosphere, By about the end of 
the fifteenth, or perhaps, early in the sixteenth century 
so bad were the conditions that the monks betook them- 
selves with their belongings to San Benedetto in Ferrara, 
and in 1650, by decree of Pope Innocent X, the Monastery 





28 The extraordinary way in which the Abbey Church and 
other buildings at Pomposa have been overlooked is well 
shown by the fact that Raffaele Cattaneo’s work on Italian 
Architecture from the sixth to the eleventh century does not 
mention it, though it concentrates largely on buildings in or 
near the lagoon area in which Pomposa is situated. 

2° See The Early History of Venice, by F. C. Hodgson. 
George Allen, rgor. 
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of Pomposa was finally and definitely abandoned. ‘The 
transit to Ferrara appears, incidentally, to have caused 
partial dispersal of the Monastery’s library and collection 
of manuscripts, which, according to Mabillon,®° had 
been among the most important and complete in Italy 
and particularly rich in precious manuscripts. Miss 
Noyes states that, apart from the wide celebrity of its 
library, the monastery had been so famous as a school 
that the noblest youth of Italy had, in its prosperous 
period, been educated there. 

It is strange how, a thousand and more years ago, 
building was so natural a process that simple and unlearned 
men—working with no obvious conscious effort—pro- 
duced such beautiful things as the remains of this old 
Abbey show it to have been. The qualities of simplicity, 
naturalness and delight in the personal excitements and 
triumphs of craftsmanship are apparent in all Romanesque 
work, and may be seen expressed with great variety and 
charm in many churches of the Northern half of Italy. 
Sant’Ambrogio of Milan, San Zeno and the Cathedral of 
Verona, S. Stefano at Bologna, the Cathedrals of Parma 
and Piacenza, S. Michele and S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro of 
Pavia, and SS. Apollinare Nuovo and in Classe Fuori at 
Ravenna, together with many works at Lucca, Pisa and 
other places, illustrate, in their varied ways, the structural 
and decorative fitness of that manner of building. The 
Abbey of Pomposa is especially entitled to notice as one of 
the relatively few North Italian buildings where Byzantine 
30 Mabillon (D. Johannis)—Annales ordinis S. Benedictis— 
1703. 
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characteristics are apparent, a condition easily explained 
by its geographical location, on the coast-line between 
Ravenna and Venice, and its obvious connection with the 
builders and craftsmen who gave to Ravenese buildings 
their distinctively Byzantine character. Mr. Russell 
Sturgis*! considers, indeed, that iv is the church, of, 
presumably, its quarter and period in Italy, that has 
retained most completely the influence of the East, 
And if, as Signor Ricci suggests**, Romanesque building 
was in a way symbolic or expressive of the Christian faith 
—in that it paid attention to internal rather than external 
beauty—the simple and natural spirit of the old builders, 
and their delight in colour and decorative fancy, is well 
shown in the combination of quietude and charm that 
Santa Maria Pomposa expresses. If that building must 
now be held to be, as it were, a closed page in the 
record of an interesting phase of medizval history, it 
can certainly be said that—like many other structures of 
the period—it brought nothing but credit to the arts 
concerned with building. Forlorn and almost forgotten, 
in the backwater where diversion of the stream of life has 
left it, a melancholy charm envelops its ancient and neg- 
lected walls. The clear light of an Italian sky serves to 
enhance their distinctive beauty of colour and texture. 
Reality takes on the poetry of illusion, and, as with Walter 
Pater, we are made to feel that time is itself a kind of 
artist, when it trims so pleasantly for us what survives 
of the rude world of the past. 





31 4 History of Architecture. Vol. 2. 


Romanesque. 
82 Romanesque Architecture in Italy. 
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Mural Decorations by Gerald Moira 


THE FOORD ALMSHOUSES, 


The Foord Almshouses, now nearing completion, 
from the designs of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, are situated 


an open loggia in front, between the men’s and women’s 
recreation rooms, etc 





THe DutcH ATTACKING ROCHESTER, 1667 


on high ground on the outskirts of Rochester—over- 
looking the wide valley of the Medway on the west 
and Chatham and the river on the east. 

The site of some fourteen acres is bounded on the 
south by Prestfield Avenue—on land purchased 
from the Watts Charity, and the trustees of the late 
Thomas Hellyar Foord, a prominent citizen of 
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It is in this little hall that the decorations are 
placed. 

The room, 24 feet wide by 36 feet long, is panelled 
to a height of g feet 6 in., and above this is a series 
of twelve paintings some 4 feet deep, by Professor 
Gerald Moira. The ceiling is a barrel vault with four 
windows, one on each side. 





QUEEN VicToRIA AT Fort Pitt Hospitar, 1856 


Rochester and great benefactor, have erected in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his will, a group of alms- 
houses probably unique in the country. 

The entrance is from the south into a large 
quadrangle, with the wardens’ and matron’s houses 
on the right and left hand corners respectively. 

The houses for the inmates, some sixty in number, 
for both single and married couples, are grouped 
around the quadrangle, and in the centre of the 
northern side opposite the entrance is the hall, with 


The pictures illustrate events in the civic history 
of Rochester, the difficulty of selection being very 
great owing to the number of historical incidents 
that have occurred in its long career. 

The windows are filled with painted glass by Mr. 
Robert Anning Bell, R.A., heraldry being the note 
throughout, and the arms of the Foord family, the 
admirals, worthies and benefactors connected with 
the city are being shown. 

At one end will be a bronze bust in a niche in the 





James II Leavinc ABDICATION House, 1687, AFTER RESTORING THE CITY OF ROCHESTER TO 
ALL ITS PRIVILEGES 
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panelling by Mr. Ernest Gillick, the sculptor, who is 
also responsible for the beautiful figure of ‘‘ Charity ” 
which will crown the cupola of the covered shelter 
or pavilion in the centre of the quadrangle. A note 
of repose and simplicity of treatment throughout the 
entire buildings has been aimed at, everything being 
kept as quiet as possible. 

It is hoped to open the buildings for use in June. 


Reviews 


RECENT PERIODICALS. 
By GRAHAME B. Tusss [A.]. 


When the Liberty Memorial at Kansas City was un- 
veiled by President Coolidge the local and national Press 
in the States were full of descriptive matter (and did not 
forget to mention that the monument cost two million 
dollars, and was 217% ft. high), but with one accord they 
omitted to mention the name of the architect, Mr. Van 
Buren Magonigle. This omission occasioned a protest 
by Architecture, and it was followed by unrepentant 
leading articles in some of the leading newspapers, who 
refused to take the blame and put it on to the architectural 
profession for being too retiring. ‘The monument itself 
is illustrated in the January number of Architecture, and is 
very fine and impressive. It consists of a huge cylindrical 
column with attached shafts supporting figures, which in 
turn hold up the crowning censor on the tips of their 
wings. ‘The base consists of a great horizontal wall on 
which is to be cut a representation of ‘‘ the progress of 
civilisation’ in low relief. The whole is guarded by 
mysterious winged sphinx-like figures which were 
modelled by the architect himself, and the whole thing, 
judging from the photographs and models, would seem 
to be fine and imaginative. In the January number of 
The Fournal of the American Institute of Architects, Mr. 
Penty’s very readable articles on ‘‘ Authority and Liberty 
in Architecture ” are continued, and develop into a tren- 
chant attack on modern Classical Architecture and on the 
training in the English Schools. Mr. J. A. Knowles, 
F.S.A., contributes a most valuable paper on Medizval 
Cartoons for Stained Glass. The many illustrations show 
how the medieval glass painters repeated the same figure 
many times with but slight variations. The cartoons 
were handed down from father to son, and in some cases 
were repeated even as much as 80 years afterwards. This 
is true, especially in the clerestory windows, where cheap 
work was usual and almost anything was considered good 
enough. In the December number there is a series of 
very beautiful photographs of English Cathedrals, by 
Frederick H. Evans. 

In the January number of the American students’ 
paper, Pencil Points, there is a sketch of the career of Henry 
Sternfeld, who won the most coveted American Students’ 
prize, the Paris Prize, in 1914, and is now teaching at the 
Pensylvannia University. 

_ In the American Architect (5 January) a small housing 
scheme for married graduates of Harvard University is 
illustrated. This is a self-supporting scheme, providing 
small two-storey buildings, divided into apartments, which 
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can be let at a considerably lower rental than one furnished 
room would cost in the ordinary way. H.#F. Cunningham 
writes on ‘‘ the sameness of American Architecture,” and 
deplores the absence of any regional differences; Mr. 
Babbitt insists on having the same sort of columns to his 
bank as Mr. Hick, and Mrs. Hick will have a house as 
nearly like Mrs. Babbitt’s as possible. 

The successful design for the Hartford County Building, 
by Paul Cret and Smith & Bassette, is illustrated in the 
same issue. 

In the February number of The Architectural Forum, a 
large house designed by Mr. Bottomley at Richmond, Va., 
is illustrated, and there are some interesting photographs 
of old Renaissance doors at Digne, and some very charm- 
ing modern American shop fronts. 

The Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada for November/December, as usual, attempts to 
represent all the Arts in Canada, and does not confine itself 
to Architecture alone. 

Those who were interested in Perret fréres’s church at 
Raincy will also be interested in the January 15 issue of 
L’ Architecture, as the same firm’s design for the Church 
of Sainte Thérése de L’Enfant Jésus at Montmagny is 
illustrated in it. ‘This church, which is 39 ft. wide and 
103 ft. long, with a height of 35 ft., cost only 350,000 francs 
(£3,000 at 120 frs. to the £). As in this firm’s other 
church, practically the whole of the upper part of the wall 
space consists of window, and is divided by concrete bars 
into geometrical spaces filled with coloured glass. The 
wall to the east end is completely covered by a mural 
painting, but the ceiling and the rest of the walling is left 
from the shuttering. The tower, which is 104 ft. high, is 
treated in a simpler way than the church at Raincy, and 
to this extent is more successful. ‘The whole church is 
supported on eight fluted, ferro-concrete, columns and the 
general effect is extraordinarily interesting. The same 
issue also contains the unsuccessful competition design 
that Messrs. Perret submitted for the Church of St. Joan 
of Arc in Paris. It is, of course, in ferro-concrete, and 
consists of a colossal tower 200 metres high. 

The August number of the Italian Architettura e Arti 
Decorativa is a special number dealing with “‘ the Archi- 
tecture and zsthetics of industrial buildings,’’ including 
dirigible hangars in France and Germany, factories by 
Messrs. Perret, and Professor Luthmann’s Radio Station, 
Mendelsohn’s Einstein’s Tower, and the monstrous Ber- 
liner Tageblatt building in Berlin. The concrete-built Fiat 
Works at Lingotto, which has a racing track on the roof, 
and the Ford factory at Dearborn, are among the 
interesting buildings illustrated. 

The Spanish magazine Arquitectura for December has 
illustrations of a large concert hall at Madrid and a 
translation of a long paper which Rob Mallet Stephens 
read in Paris, illustrated by examples of his own very 
modern work. One house looked more than ordinarily 
peculiar, but on closer examination it was clear that the 
camera had been very much “ tilted ” and that the build- 
ing was not really as odd looking as it at first appeared! 

The December number of Arquitectura Espatiola, which 
is a quarterly magazine printed in Spanish and English 
and edited by Professor Gutiérrez Moreno, consists entirely 
of excellently produced plates. The fine new Palace of 
Justice at Madrid by Signor Roji, and the drawings of the 
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winning design of the Palace of Spain for the International 
Exhibition at Barcelona, are given. 

The German Town Planning paper Stadtebau for 
January illustrate the improvements that are contemplated 
or which have already been carried out in London, in- 
cluding the London County Council’s improvement 
scheme at Tabard Street and Brady Street, and suggestions 
for improving Chelsea and Notting Hill. 

The January/February number of Jnnen Dekoration, 
which is an exceptionally well reproduced paper, gives 
views of some very good interiors, and furniture by Herr 
Walther Sobather of Vienna, the general tendency of 
much of the workillustrated being, as in England, towards 
simplicity of treatment. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF FURNITURE. Com- 
piled by authorities in various countries under the 
general direction of Dr. Hermann Schmitz. La. 4to. 
London, 1926, £2 2s. [London : Ernest Benn, Ltd.] 

This book gives an outline of the history of furniture 
from early days in Assyria, Persia and Egypt down to 
mid-Victorian times. It is a good book, and it is a dis- 
appointing one. The letterpress is divided into twenty- 
seven short chapters, written, one would suppose, by 
different persons. A considerable amount of information 
is given therein which would need much research to 
obtain. This is valuable, but much is written so dully it 
takes some perseverence to get at it. 

I think one who knew nothing of the development of 
design would get an impression that design is divided into 
a number of compartments or chapters called styles, having 
little or no relation to each other, and was imposed arbit- 
rarily by some outside authority. Now, however brief 
an outline may be, it should give a more accurate impres- 
sion of what happened. It should show how each change 
grew our of its immediate predecessor (the desire for 
change being inherent in human nature). It should 
suggest some of the influences at work that directed the 
change in this direction or in that, the effect of different 
and new materials on design, and the effect of differing 
ways of life, as well as changing fashion. But it should 
make it clear to the reader that the development is a 
continuous connected progression. Even the upheaval 
of the Renaissance did not break the progression, it bent 
it, no doubt, but great as the change was it came gradually, 
traditional forms lingered on and merged into the new 
fashion, modifying it, and joining it to the past, and so 
growing into a fresh development of design. The book 
is rich in illustrations : there are 659, and, although many 
of the examples are familiar, a large number are quite new 
tome. The furniture of the whole of Europe and some 
of the Far East is illustrated. The collection of all these 
illustrations has entailed a great deal of persistent work. 
For this we must express our thanks to the author and the 
publisher ; it is interesting and valuable, but I could wish 
that rather more discrimination had been exercised in 
choosing the examples. I find it difficult to believe that 
better designs could not be found which would show the 
changing fashions in furniture as well as some included 
in this book. The illustrations are clearly and well 
printed, but upon clay-faced paper. Is it really necessary 
that this most unpleasant and short-lived paper should be 
used for a book of permanent value ? I cannot think so. 

CHARLES SPOONER [F.] 
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FORTY LONDON STATUES AND PUBLIC 
MONUMENTS. — By Tancred Borenius. tos. 6d, 
net. [London, Methuen & Co.] 


This book is well worth reading and should add much 
to the pleasure of our walks about London. 

The author, Mr. Borenius, has given full particulars 
of most of the statues which still survive and has provided 
a very good series of photographs by Mr. G. O. Hoppe. 

It is interesting to note the effect of the background on 
the statues themselves. Charles II in Chelsea Hospital 
Gardens silhouetted against the sky is very fine and one 
cannot help thinking how delightful the beautiful figure 
of Edward VI, in St. Thomas’ Hospital, would have been 
in such a setting. Richard Coeur de Lion, with his up- 
lifted sword, is effective and dignified against the architec- 
tural background of Palace Yard, and is perhaps the finest 
of the equestrian statues in London. Charles I, in Tra- 
falgar Square, is very satisfying in scale and detail, 
James II, in St. James’s Park, by Grinling Gibbons, is a 
fine specimen of classic work, and Francis, Duke of 
Bedford, is admirably placed in Russell Square. 

There is great charm in the view of William III on 
his charger, with its feathery tail seen against the back- 
ground of trees, in St. James’s Square, and the 18th 
Century marble statue of Queen Anne in Queen Anne’s 
Gate is an excellent example of the fact that marble in 
the shade and bronze in the sun is undoubtedly correct 
for London, as it is in the country. 

If some gold could be introduced into the bronze 
statues in our streets it might have a good effect. There 
is an equestrian statue of William III at Petersfield where 
gilding is used on various parts of the head in a very 
pleasing manner. 

It is doubtful if the inclusion of some of the modern 
monuments adds much to the value of this book. ‘Time 
may add to their interest, and sympathy with their war- 
time origin will appeal to future generations, apart from 
their artistic worth. But the inclusion of Epstein’s 
memorial to Hudson in Hyde Park is the only blot on 
this otherwise excellent work. 

Watter Cave [F.] 


BALBUS, OR THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Christian Barman in “‘ To-day and To-morrow ” 
Series. 2s.6d.net. [Kegan Paul.] 


This is a very small book on a very big subject. It 
appears in a series of prophetic studies which has already 
met with considerable success. Like others in the series, 
it is brilliantly written and extremely provocative. But it 
is safe to say that few architects, even those who know 
Mr. Barman, will find what they expect in this new 
volume. Instead, they will be highly amused by his 
original treatment of a subject that is capable of inter- 
pretation in many other ways. Mr. Barman’s main 
thesis is that the future of architecture lies mainly in the 
hands of women, who have already made their influence 
felt in many branches of building. When John Wana- 
maker had the brilliant idea of erecting a store at Phila- 
delphia, just fifty years ago, in which a bid might be 
made for the hitherto untapped feminine market, he 
harnessed an enormous amount of latent energy to his 
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purpose. He conceived the possibility of unbroken 
floor-space over which vast hordes of unemployed women 
of the leisured classes might wander and gape to their 
hearts’ content, and thereby revolutionised the whole 
svstem of shop-planning. The old method of rooms 
en suite, arranged in a series of carefully proportioned 
cells, was completely abandoned. And now this principle 
has spread to office buildings and other works of archi- 
tecture. Concurrently with this phenomenon was evolved 
the “‘ labour-saving house,” and, of course, its effect was 
to release still larger armies of women for shopping 
purposes, and thus develop still further the tendency to 
the promenade-store. The third feminine influence on 
architecture is to be found in the new idea of designing 
domestic interiors to harmonise with, and act as a foil for, 
the colour-scheme of their mistress’s garments and com- 
plexion. In spite of all this trifling with serious things, 
Mr. Barman contrives to deal with more weighty matters, 
and his remarks on zoning are sound. But one concludes 
the book with the secret hope that architecture will not 
be left so entirely at the mercy of frivolous people as he 
suggests, probably with his tongue in his cheek. 
M.S. Briaoes [F.] 


BUILDING PRACTICE. By William 
The Architectural Press. Price 5s. net. 


MODERN 
Harvey. 


This is Volume II of the “ Little Things That Matter ” 
series. Itis a useful book, full of hints, and deals with :— 
The Site, Aspect, Subsoil, Excavation and Deposition of 
Soil, Paths and Gates. Country Methods of Sewage 
Disposal. The House and Household Stores, Saving 
Steps, Used or Wasted Space. Ventilation without 
Draughts; Windows and Flues. Keeping Out the 
Weather; The Surfaces of Exterior Walls. Leaky 
Windows and Doors. Reinforcement in General Prac- 
tice. The advice given is clearly stated and well illus- 
trated, and the book will be of great interest to those about 
to build. H. D. SEarLEs-Woop [F.] 


BUILDING STANDARD ADMINISTRATION AND 
PRACTICE. By ¥.H. Bennetts. Crosby Lockwood 
& Sons. Price 4s. 6d. 


This is a book of interest to architectural students who 
wish to gain some insight into the working of a builder’s 
business. Primarily, the data in this book are designed 
to help staff members in builders’ offices, foremen, charge 
hands, young craftsmen and technical students, to 
visualise and link up the work of the business section or 
department in which they operate, and at the same time 
furnish them with an intelligent grasp of the office 
toutine of other departments of the business. 

The book contains a diagram illustrating the organi- 
sation of a good type of London business administration 
and a number of forms for work in connection with each 
department. 

The information is useful in showing how many over- 
head charges come in to increase the cost of work. An 
instance is given in the introduction showing that 2,000 
bricks left over at the end of a job may cost the builder 
£40 on the year’s working. 

H. D. SEARLEs-Woop [F.]} 
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ARTISTIC CRAFT GILDS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
23, Stonegate, 
York, 
23 March 1927. 
To the Editor, JouURNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Sir,—Mr. Edward Warren and I seem to be so com- 
pletely in. agreement as almost to allow of no opening for 
discussion. ‘‘ That the craft gilds, in many cases, did 
maintain a high standard of workmanship is an established 
fact,’? as Mr. Warren states. Candidates for membership 
of most of them had to submit a specimen of work of 
great technical difficulty as a test of skill. In the case 
of glaziers, for instance, this evidently took the form of 
making a chain, the links being formed of circlets of 
glass linked one within another. We see pictures of 
these hanging in the window over the glazier’s bench in 
the illustration of a glass-painter’s shop which headed my 
article, also in Jost Amman’s woodcut of a glazier at work 
in his Book of Trades. ‘This was, as Mr. Warren states, 
‘an examination,” and one ‘“‘ of a very stiff kind” at 
that. 

The point is, in whose interest was this high standard 
of skill insisted upon, that of the masters or the general 
public? Certainly that of the employers, for when men 
are all paid at one rate, a skilled man is more profitable 
than an incompetent one, for he is not only quicker, but 
wastes less material. 

But the masters had a very different code of ethics in 
dealing with their employers, the general public. Glass- 
painters scamped the firing of the less important parts of 
windows such as the quarry backgrounds, with the result 
that the paint came off and only the yellow stain (which 
did not require so much heat) remains to show that a 
pattern was once there, whilst, still worse, heraldry and 
similar intricate work was done with ordinary oil paint. 
(The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini, trans. by Mrs. 
Heringham, chap. 171.) Clothmakers invented machines 
to stretch pieces of cloth to the utmost limit, and made 
the ends of a bale contain better materials than the 
middle (Riley, Memorials of London, pp. 120, 121), until 
in 1465 it was stated that for ‘‘ many years past and now 
at this date the workmanship of cloth hath been of such 
fraud, deceit, and falsity, that the said cloths in other 
lands be had in small reputation to the great shame of 
this land.”’ (Statutes of the Realm, ii, 403.) 

As regards fines inflicted on delinquent members these 
undoubtedly formed a source of income to the gild. But 
these associations must have found this a somewhat 
expensive way of raising money from their own members 
since half the fine went to the city, and inthe case of the 
heaviest penalties they got none at all. Thus inthe York 
glass-painters’ ordinances of 1463, though the fine for most 
of the ordinary offences was 6s. 8d. or at most one mark 
(13s. 4d.), the penalty for enlisting outside support in an 
attempt to undermine the authority of the Mayor, was 
the good round sum of 40s., without any mention being 
made of sharing it with the craft. (York Memo. Book, 
Surtees Soc., ii, 208.) There can be no doubt as to who 
the authors of this clause were. 
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I made no mention of the effect of the Black Death 
and the resultant decline in craftsmanship, as it had 
already been dealt with, more particularly as it affected 
stained-glass, in an earlier article. (The Periodic Plagues 
of the Second Half of the Fourteenth Century and their 
effect on the Art of Glass-Painting. Archeol. Fournal, 
2 ser., vol. XXIX, p. 343.) As Mr. Warren points out, 
the general stagnation in design and decay of craftsman- 
ship which continued for a quarter of a century after the 
Black Death is one of the most significant facts in the 
history of medieval art. But it is doubtful whether this 
was because “‘ the mortality amongst the masters and the 
journeymen was higher than amongst the apprentices.”’ 
The opposite seems to have been the case, though the 
ultimate result was the same, as Mr. Warren describes. 
For according to Galfrid Le Baker (Chronicon Galfridi 
Le Baker de Swynebroke, ed. by E. M. Thompson), and 
other contemporary writers, “‘ the mortality attacked the 
young and strong especially and commonly spared the 
old and weak.” Since, therefore, only the aged and 
infirm were left to carry on, almost complete stagnation 
resulted ; for it was impossible for old dogs to learn new 
tricks, with the result that we have at Gloucester the 
spectacle of a Decorated stained-glass window in a Per- 
pendicular framework.—Yours truly, 

Joun A. KNOWLEs. 

OUR ARCHITECTURAL CONSCIENCE AND 

REGISTRATION. 
101, Great Russell Street, 
W.C.2 
25 March 1927 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

S1r,—The doubts that are grievous about the policy 
of Registration concern the fundamentals of the practice 
of Architecture as an Art, those that are mainly contro- 
versial and polemic affect the effect of the proposals 
upon the business of architects and also the position of the 
Institute. These latter misgivings do not matter so very 
much to the seniors or to the miscellaneous crowd that 
will claim registration as a right at its first imposition. 
But they probably have more importance to the future 
of the R.I.B.A. than can be easily foreseen, as the possi- 
bility will exist of its membership ceasing to be the ideal 
of the “‘ Architect,” relieved of the imputation of being 
an unqualified quack by virtue of law, 

The grievous doubts arise as to the change which 
Registration will effect in the conception of what archi- 
tecture really is, and whether its professors are essentially 
and necessarily artists. 

Are we so cocksure about its mystery? Have we no 
genuine qualms as to our own inspiration that we are, 
as disinterested servants of a mighty art, submitting to 
the nation the proposition that artists must be examined 
by a Board before they can be allowed to consider them- 
selves inspired ? And, further, that ‘“‘ Architecture ”’ and 
** Architectural”’ shall, for ever in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland bear a legal technical 
interpretation which possibly has the barest connection— 
through the idiosyncrasy of an examiner in design—with 
the art herself ? 

It is not absurd, or beside the point, to call for a 
peaceful consideration by the Institute, as the promoting 
body, of its own artistic conscience. How kaleidoscopic 
it is,in fact ? We wonder that we have ever been content 
to carry on, for many a century, a motley variety of 
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capacities and incapacities for genuine architecture! 
We have hung together, in fact, because we have not 
dared to submit our several artistic consciences to the 
examination of our mates. We are an Institute, indeed 
of practitioners, banded to secure by fellowship ‘ 
mutual standard of respectability under the zgis of a 
professed artistic impulse; but whatever our private 
opinion of our brother members’ art, it has been kept 
decently unexpressed; each man has been keeper 
of his own architectural conscience, and election to the 
Fellowship has not—at all events, for many years—been 
denied to any candidate simply because we thought his 
work hideous. 

In short, is the Institute through the Registration Board 
in future to say who is an architect and who is not? 
And what is ‘architecture and what is not ? This is the 
new position that arouses grievous doubt. Doubts that 
will not be settled by an appeal to academies or “ recog- 
nised” schools. Art has always shown herself shy of 
intensive incubation. The only solution of the doubt 
that proffers itself is that one has been living in an unreal 
world of fancies, and, after all, architecture is a profession, 
and not an art, and therefore capable of registration by 
examination. 

But what are those creatures of beneficent Nature who 
are artists in fact to do, when they dare not use the new 
abomination of description “‘ Architect ”’ but not artist ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

BERESFORD PITE [F.] 


Major Harry Barnes [F.], Chairman of the Registration 
Committee, who has read Professor Beresford Pite’s 
letter, makes the following comment :— 

18, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
31 March 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear Sir,—Professor Beresford Pite has been con- 
sistently opposed to Registration and the tenacity of his 
opposition may be admired if the point of his letter is that 
the Institute should reconsider its attitude towards Regis- 
tration. It can only be because he has forgotten that by 
every obligation which binds honourable men, the Insti- 
ture is pledged to this policy. That pledge was the 
foundation of the agreement between the Institute and 
the Society of Architects, ratified by the most largely 
attended general meeting ever held in the history of the 
Institute. 

The agreement so reached has increased the member- 
ship of the Institute, enlarged its income and augmented 
its assets. Quite apart from the fact that the policy 
receives overwhelming support within the Institute it is 
too late to refuse to implement on the part of the Institute 
an agreement which has been fulfilled to the letter by the 
Society of Architects. "The proper time to enter the plea 
for delay was before the agreement was made. 

Harry Barnes [F.]. 


A NEW NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


36 Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
25 March 1927 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear Sir,—No doubt your readers have noticed in 
the public Press reference to the congested and unsatis- 
factory condition of the stack rooms at the British Museum 
Library. 
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There is no question that this library is thoroughly out 
of date and will need rebuilding within a very short 
time. 

London is the only city in the world without a National 
Library, properly so called, and the present oppor- 
tunity provides a suitable occasion for the provision of such 
a building. The vacant sites to the north of the Museum 
could no doubt be utilised, and a great National Library 
building, properly planned and with room for expansion, 
would be a great addition to the public buildings of 
Londen. 

As originally planned the British Museum had a great 
internal courtyard, which has been gradually built upon to 
provide accommodation for the present rotunda and book 
shelves. If these were swept away the courtyard could 
be reopened and would form a very fine central open space 
suitable for the exhibition of the greater pieces of sculp- 
ture. 

Any sentimental value attached to the present Reading 
Room could be got over, no doubt, by its re-erection in the 
new building, either in its complete or modified form. 
Whether it is the best type of Reading Room is open to 
question ; but, at any rate, its rebuilding could be easily 
arranged for. 

I have no doubt that a sufficient volume of public sup- 
port could be obtained, and instead of wasting money on 
tinkering with an out-of-date building, something more 
worthy of housing our great national collection could be 
produced.—Yours faithfully, 

R. ATKINSON [F.]. 


PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY’S WIRELESS AD- 
DRESSES. 
21 Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W.1. 
23 March 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear Sir,—The Chairman of the Bucks Society of 
Architects, in alluding to my letter on this subject, has, 
I think, missed its point which is—-that adverse criticism 
of modern building schemes should not be “ broad- 
casted ’’ unless facilities for equal publicity be accorded 
to the expression of divergent views.—Yours faithfully, 


James RANSoME [F.]. 
PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE. 


Devon County Council, 
97 Heavitree Road, 
Exeter. 
18 March 1927. 
To the Editor JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 
Dear Si1r,—The letter headed “‘ Professional Assist- 


‘ance ” in the current issue of the JouRNAL appears to have 


been written under misapprehension ; from the salary 
offered it is obvious that a junior draughtsman is required. 
The duties include tracing and the preparation of working 
drawings from sketches on which the whole of the plans, 
elevations and sections are worked out and figured ; as 
also all levels, drainage and site works and the dimensions 
of all structural members.—Yours faithfully, 

Percy Morais [F.]. 
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The Architecture Club 


The Eleventh Dinner of the Architecture Club, at 
the Savoy Hotel, on 22 March, was made a Compli- 
mentary Dinner to the Royal Commission on Cross- 
River Traffic in London, the following members of 
which attended: Lord Lee of Fareham (chairman), 
Professor C. E. Inglis, Sir William Plender, Bt., Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, and Mr. E. G. Howarth (secretary). 
Lord Hambleden, through absence in South Africa, 
and Sir Willoughby Dickinson, on account of illness, 
were unable to be present. 

Mr. J. S. Squire (President of the Club), in proposing 
the toast of ‘‘ The Royal Commission,” said that what 
usually happened in this country in the case of a Royal 
Commission was that it was appointed, laboured for 
years in taking the most authoritative evidence, and 
produced a report, which was then printed, commented 
upon, pigeon-holed and forgotten. ‘The Report of this 
Commission, however, was almost unique, for within a 
few months of its appearance the Prime Minister had 
referred to it in the House of Commons. They were 
present that evening not to complain, but to congratulate 
themselves, for it looked as if the almost impossible 
might happen, and that the recommendations of the 
Commission were going to be carried out. He would 
congratulate the Commissioners on a Report which not 
only paid attention to the past, but also to the esthetic 
development of London in the future. 

Lord Lee,in response, said that he sometimes questioned 
whether the Commission need have driven so fast to 
accomplish its work. In response to the urgent appeal 
of the Government, they had put aside all else, lived 
laborious days, and achieved a record by producing their 
Report before December 1st. They were surprised, 
however, that the Government should slumber for three 
months before giving an indication of their ideas about 
the Report. On the other hand, it was a good thing 
that responsible officials could not be accused of coming 
to a hasty decision. They were reasonably gratified 
by the views announced by the Government a short time 
back, even though those views were a little vague. So 
far as Central London was concerned, the Commission 
regarded the general statement of the Government policy 
as reasonably satisfactory to themselves, and, he hoped, 
satisfactory also to the great municipal authorities con- 
cerned. As regards Waterloo Bridge, the Government 
had certainly left nothing to be desired in their precision 
and preparedness to back financially the scheme proposed 
by the Commission. They had no complaint with the 
Government that it had been decided that certain technical 
matters in connection with Charing Cross Bridge should 
be enquired into by a committee of engineers. It would 
have to be done in any case, but he hoped that the enquiry 
would be carried through without delay, and that, in the 
matter of speed, they would emulate the example of the 
Commission. With regard to Ludgate Hill Bridge, 
he was confident that the Bridge House Estates Committee 
would do everything they could to accept the views of the 
Government with regard to this bridge. From Mr. 
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Gatti’s recent speech at the Mansion House, he (Lord 
Lee) was inclined to think there was a suspicion that the 
Royal Commission had done something derogatory 
to the L.C.C. and the City Corporation. He could 
assure them that the Commission was entirely innocent 
of any desire to interfere with, or challenge in any way, 
the prerogatives of those august civic bodies. Without 
preconceived ideas, they had endeavoured to put forward 
a solution to the problem which the great civic bodies 
could not consider as a whole. They pleaded emphat- 
ically ‘‘not guilty’’ to any charge of prejudicing the 
rights and privileges of either of those great bodies. 

In conclusion, Lord Lee said he thought that even the 
Government hardly realised the magnitude of the impend- 
ing congestion in the London streets. They only, in 
the streets, had about one-fifth or one-sixth the number of 
motor vehicles at present possessed by America ; but in 
two, three, four or five years the amount of traffic might 
be doubled or trebled. As to finance, there was room 
for difference of opinion, but he thought that the money 
of the Road Fund should be available for road users, 
and should be devoted to the objects for which it was 
originally intended. If it was complained that London, 
under the Commission scheme, would be getting more 
than its share, he would remind them that London 
contributed over {4,000,000 annually to the Fund, 
and that they only proposed that £1,000,000 should be set 
aside for London. 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie, proposing ‘‘ The 
Guests,” congratulated the Commission on the unanimity 
of their Report. The proposed double-decker bridge 
at Charing Cross was a perfectly feasible problem for 
architectural design, and gave opportunity for a great 
work of art. From the town-planning point of view, 
they simply could not afford to count the cost—except 
from its eventual gain in saving money. They must 
remember that Haussmann, in Paris, was spending money 
to save money. 2 

Mr. J. M. Gatti, Chairman of the L.C.C., replying, 
said that the President had revealed himself as an optimist ; 
if the Report of the Royal Commission met all their 
demands and requirements, especially in the matter of 
Waterloo Bridge, he had nothing more to say. He must 
mention, however, that when the L.C.C. had the same 
scheme for that bridge under consideration they were 
met with a howl of execration. With regard to his 
Mansion House speech, he was thoroughly prepared to 
defend it. Even from the extract that had been given 
by Lord Lee, he thought it was made clear that a dis- 
tinction had been drawn between the work of the Com- 
mission and the necessity, which he deplored, for its 
appointment. It was because the two great bodies did 
not come together that the Commission had to be formed. 
Lord Lee was no more responsible for its inception 
than the speaker. Lord Lee was given a job, and did it ; 
as Chairman of the L.C.C., he would state that he 
was the last man to complain of the way it had been 
done. There had beena great deal of optimism expressed 
as to the way the Report had been received; and he 
could assure them that if the Report was not carried out, 
if it failed, it would not be because of any obstruction 
on the part of the L.C.C. They were willing to examine, 
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and to re-examine, the problem with a view of finding 
a solution ; but the final answer rested with those respon. 
sible for the appointment of the Commission. The 
desire of the L.C.C. was to use every effort to make their 
great City more worthy of itself. 

There was a large attendance of members and guest; 
at the Dinner. H. E.-D 





THE COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
RURAL ENGLAND. 


The C.P.R.E., being now well established, has issued a 
pamphlet describing the aims and objects of the Council, 
from which the following extract is taken :— 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural England has 
placed before itself three main objects. These are :— 

(1) To organise concerted action to secure the protec- 
tion of rural scenery and of the amenities of country towns 
and villages from disfigurement or injury. 

(2) To act either directly or through its members as a 
centre for furnishing or procuring advice and information 
upon any matters affecting the protection of such ameni 
ties. 

(3) To arouse, form and educate public opinion in order 
to ensure the promotion of these objects. 

The Council will neither supersede nor override any of 
the bodies which have combined to form it. On the 
contrary, it will be its aim to assist the whole of its con- 
stituent members by bringing to their aid in time of need 
the force and influence of every organisation interested in 
the protection of amenities from different points of view. 
To attain this end, the Council is composed of representa- 
tives appointed by the Associations and Institutions them- 
selves. The Council will act as a Clearing House in 
respect of the complaints which reach it direct, and where 
combined action is called for in connection with any 
serious threat of disfigurement, the necessary steps will be 
taken to secure such action. 

In addition to its constituent bodies the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England will have a large number of 
Affiliated Societies, by means of which it can keep in touch 
with every phase of activity affecting the country. 

To carry out its objects it is necessary for the Council 
to set up adequate machinery. The constituent Societies 
are all contributing in accordance with their means, but 
most of them are not in a position to afford more than 
nominal financial aid. For this reason it has been decided 
to enrol private individuals as Associate or Life Members 
of the Council, and an earnest appeal is made to all who 
realise the pressing importance of the work to assist the 
Council to carry out its obejcts. 


The Council appeals for the practical support of all 


who sympathise with its aims. 

The following are the conditions of membership :— 
Individual Associate Members .. £1:1:0 per annum 
Affiilated Societies Me i: SA a. 
Donations of £25 and over. entitle the donor 
Membership. 

Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 33, 
Bloomskury Square, London, W.C.1. 


” 
to Life 
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Allied Societies 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Dinner of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held at the Adelphi Hotel on Friday, 11 March. 
The President, Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., was in the 
chair, and was supported by a large company of members 
and guests. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber (P.R.I.B.A.), in proposing the 
toast of the Liverpool Society, said there seemed to be a 
wave of the most deplorable type of building going over 
the country. Last year, in a large provincial city, he 
had lectured and shown pictures of the plain, simple, 
dignified houses in which our fathers and grandfathers 
had lived. He had also shown pictures of the modern 
type of house. After the lecture some of the audience 
openly expressed their preference for the modern gauds 
and blotches. He would like to see the provincial 
architectural societies pressing upon the Government the 
general application of the Bath Act, under which the 
town’s architectural development was controlled by an 
advisory committee consisting of an independent architect, 
a surveyor,and a member of the Corporation. In Bath it 
was working extremely well. 

Mr. Dawber was indignant at an example he gave of a 
threat to the beauty of England. In a beautiful old town 
full of stone houses, he said, two of the old buildings had 
been burnt down, and a certain multiple stores firm had 
submitted for this site a design that had filled the local 
Council with contempt. When the firm heard of this, 
they sent a letter, saying that, so long as they conformed 
to the regulations as to measurements, and so on, they 
thought that the elevation of the building was their con- 
cern. 

Professor Reilly rapidly reviewed a year of new archi- 
tecture in Liverpool. It had been a remarkable year of 
many fine new buildings, he said. The first half of one 
of the finest office buildings in the country (the Holt build- 
ing) had been unveiled, an efficient, staid, strong building. 
The new Maternity Hospital served its city and neigh- 
bourhood admirably, quietly, and efficiently. Then there 
were the two new banks in Bold Street. In the suburbs 
there was the new church of All Souls, Springwood, 
Allerton, one of the most remarkable churches of modern 
times. 

““We have been accustomed,” said Professor Reilly, 
“to regard the smaller hotels and public-houses as things 
in which architects have not concerned themselves very 
much. But this year in suburban Liverpool two fine, 
elegant public-houses have been built, and these buildings 
are in the gamut of fine architecture.’ He said that the 
attention given to architecture in the Daily Post had 
caused a very much larger number of citizens to take a 
real interest in “‘ the art from which none of us can escape.” 

The Lord Mayor, replying to the toast of “‘ The City ” 
(proposed by Mr. H. A. Dod, who said that the chief 
need for an architect was an enlightened body of clients), 
remarked that in Liverpool architecture had always held 
a prominent place. 

Sir Archibald Salvidge said he hoped that some day 
the northern heights of the city at Everton would be 
crowned with a great building matching in dignity the 
Cathedral on the southern height. Architects, he said, 
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should remember that the city of Liverpool is Merseyside. 
In Liverpool the municipality now had power of control 
over the elevation of new buildings. This was a power 
in reserve, to be used with great caution, and exercised 
under the best possible expert advice. It would be the 
duty of the city authorities to obtain such advice. ‘“ But 
here,”’ said Sir Archibald, “‘ I get into deeper water. I 
am all for expert advice. But it seems that when authori- 
ties decide to employ the best expert advice, then archi- 
tects, or, I hope, a minority amongst them, say it is all very 
well to engage one or two expert advisers, but what was 
really wanted was a committee of expert advisers to advise 
the expert advisers to the Corporation. I would like 
architects who subject decisions made under expert advice 
to criticism to come out into the open and not do it under 
cover of anonymity.” 

Mr. John Macleay, replying to the toast of ‘‘ The 
Guests ” (which was proposed by Mr. T. E. Eccles), said 
that the post-war period had been, in all the arts, a time of 
testing old theories and new ones, a time of experiment. 
But, so far, in architecture alone had this tremendous 
movement and activity in experiment gone forward to 
definite achievement. 

He asked architects to consider whether they could, in 
an artistic manner, make fine buildings articulate at night. 
In the dark, he said, the best of buildings was just about 
equal to the worst. Architects deplored the moving 
electric signs, but he believed that good pictures could be 
made out of light, and he asked architects to consider 
whether there was any possibility of using these night 
lights in an artistic way. ‘The moving signs were for 
advertisement. Could architects illuminate a building 
in an artistic way without the lights being used for 
advertisement ? He believed that it could be done, 
and that the illumination of fine buildings at night would 
make the city a place of greater attraction to the citizens 
whose communal home it was, and would take from 
architecture the forbidding aspect that came over it when 
darkness fell. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The annual dinner of the South Wales Institute was held 
at Cardiffon 24 March, the President, Mr. C. F. Ward [F.] 
of Newport, presiding. There was a large attendance 
of members and guests, and amongst those present were 
the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Ald. Wm. Grey, J.P.), Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, P.R.I.B.A., Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, 
Bart., M.P. for Cardiff East ; Mr. E. W. King, F.I.O.B., 
of Newport, president of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers ; Major Harry Barnes [F.], 
Mr. G. C. Lawrence [F.], president of the Wessex Society 
of Architects ; Sir William Seager; Mr. C. S. Thomas, 
Swansea; Mr. Percy Thomas, Cardiff; and Mr. Ian 
MacAlister (Secretary, R.I.B.A.) 

Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke, M.P., in proposing the toast of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, referred to the 
Architects’ Registration Bill which he is shortly to present 
in Parliament. ‘‘ The wide-spread effort to ensure the 
qualifications for architectural practice,”’ he said, ‘‘ finds 
its zenith in the Architects’ Registration Bill. The Bill 
will not interfere with anyone at present in bona-fide 
practice as an architect. 

“The formation of a Council for the Preservation of 
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Rural England shows the necessity for creating and 
maintaining a body of competent architectural practioners, 
to any of whom local authorities and other public bodies 
or individuals can turn for advice and assistance in 
carrying out town and regional planning schemes, thus 
securing the preservation of the countryside and the 
prevention of its spoilation by the eyesores now being 
erected in such numbers. 

“The main object of the Bill is manifestly to protect 
the public. As in the legal, medical, and teaching, to 
mention only a few of the professions, the public is pro- 
tected against unqualified persons by means of registration 
having the authority of law, so by the Bill it is proposed to 
give the same protection in the case of architects. 

** Accordingly, the Bill provided that any person 
desiring to practise as an architect will be required to 
furnish himself with credentials carrying with them 
statutory authority, and showing that he has received the 
necessary preliminary training and passed the necessary 
examinations. 

““'The same machinery that gives protection to the 
public will also protect the qualified architect from the 
competition of the unqualified person. In those profes- 
sions where a statutory registration obtains, the position 
of members has been raised, while the public has not 
failed to show its appreciation by taking advantage of the 
guarantees afforded for its protection. In no case has 
anyone advocated a return to the status quo ante. Itisa 
wonder to me that so useful and desirable a reform has 
been so long delayed. 

“It is not, perhaps, generally known that this country 
is one of the few where architects are allowed to practise 
without a statutory qualification. In Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand a statutory qualification has long been 
insisted upon. ‘The same is the case in the Transvaal, and 
will soon become law throughout the Union of South 
Africa. In some twenty States of America, in Italy, 
Spain, and even Russia, legislation exists of a like kind. 
Similar proposals are under consideration for India and 
Palestine, while in France, Germany, and Hungary 
Government diplomas are compulsory in the case of 
official architects. 

“There can be no doubt that the indefinite character 
of the profession of architecture prevailing in this country, 
in which a person totally ignorant of the root principles 
governing art and construction has an equal right with the 
skilled expert to describe himself as an architect, has had 
a prejudicial effect, not alone on the public, but on the 
profession itself.” 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, in responding to the toast, said 
the Allied Societies were the life-blood and backbone of 
the R.I.B.A. The South Wales Institute had performed 
an extremely valuable work in furthering architecture and 
education. He was confident that before long they would 
have a school of architecture and a style of which they 
would be proud. He paid a tribute to the public build- 
ings of Cardiff. With such public buildings before them, 
he said, they could look forward to their making other 
parts of the city worthy of its centre. 

Major Harry Barnes [F’.] (who also responded) said the 
advantages which Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke’s Bill 
would bring to architects, especially to those men who 
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lived in localities where the smaller authorities lacked an 
appreciation of what could be done by the employment of 
competent architects. “‘ The allied societies are greatly 
indebted to the South Wales Institute for interesting 
Sir Clement in the Registration Bill, and we are all im. 
mensely grateful to him, not only for taking up the Bill, 
but for the way he is ‘ putting his back into it.’ We are 
not out to make architecture a closed profession, but to 
make it a trained profession. ‘There is nothing in the Bill 
to shut the doors of the profession against the poorest child 
in the lana who has got the ability and perseverance to 
push forward. We want to lift the profession to the same 
plane as the other great professions, such as law, and 
medicine, which minister to the public service.” 

The Lord Mayor of Cardiff responded to the toast of 
the guests. 





The Council of the South Wales Institute have decided 
to hold an Exhibition of Photographs and Models of 
Buildings carried out during recent years by members 
of the South Wales Institute of Architects, from 9 to 
14 May next. The Exhibition Room in the entrance 
of the Cardiff City Hall has been reserved for this purpose. 

A Sub-Committee consisting of Messrs. J. Herbert 
Jones (Swansea), T. Alwyn Lloyd, W. S. Purchon, Percy 
Thomas and C. F. Ward (President—Newport), have 
been appointed to make the arrangements, and the 
Council hope that the Exhibition will be as representative 
as possible. ‘The main object is to interest the general 
public in modern architecture, and, in view of this and 
of the Exhibition being held in such a prominent place 
as the City Hall, it is particularly desirable that there 
should be a good show. 

Full particulars of the arrangements may be obtained 
from Mr. W. S. Purchon, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Exhibition, Department of Architecture, Technical 
College, Cardiff. 


THE BERKS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Berkshire Society of 
Architects was held at Reading University on March 23rd. 

The Society has a membership of 101, including honorary 
members. 

The Prizes awarded by the Berks Archzological Society for 
measured drawings were presented to Mr. J. W. Turner and 
Mr. R. P. Walden. 

The following officers were elected to serve during 1927 :— 
Chairman, Mr. J. T. Saunders, F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.J.G.T. West, F.R.I.B.A. ; Hon. Libzarian, Mr. H. White- 
man Rising, F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. R. Morris, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Auditors, Mr. A. S. Cox, L.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
E. P. Morgan, L.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. W. J. 
Freeman, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. E. Steward Smith, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Four Members, Mr. W. Roland Howell, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Harrv 
Hutt, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. C. B. Willcocks, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. S. E. 
Burrett. 

Seven representatives of the Berkshire Societyo f Architects 
on the Council of the B.B. and O.A.A.:—Mr. W. Roland 
Howell, F.R.I.B.A. (Reading), Mr. Harry Hutt, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Reading), Mr. H. Whiteman Rising, F.R.I.B.A. (Reading), 
Mr. C. B. Willcocks, F.R.I.B.A. (Reading), Mr. E. P. Warren, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Cholsey), Mr. J. G. T. West, F.R.I.B.A. (Abing- 
don), Mr. E. Stewart Smith, A.R.I.B.A. (Reading). 

After the Meeting a lecture was given by Mr. Oswald P. 
Milne, F.R.I.B.A., on “ Architecture in Modern Life.” 
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Obituary 


EDWARD JOHN DODGSHUN [F’)]. 


An architect of considerable note passed away recently in 
the person of Mr. Edward John Dodgshun at his home, Little- 
croft, Boston Spa, near Leeds. 

After serving his articles in Leeds he adventured to London 
and became an assistant with the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A. 
Leaving Mr. Street he entered into partnership with a fellow 
student, Mr. Unsworth. In their early days they were success- 
ful in the Competition for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Other commissions followed, mainly 
of the domestic type. Later they separated, Mr. Dodgshun 
having decided to return to his native town of Leeds, where he 
practised with considerable success for many years. He 
specialised in domestic work, not only in and about Leeds but 
also in Hertfordshire and Surrey, where he designed and 
enlarged many residences and amongst others a charming 
house for the late H. Haigin Surrey. In collaboration with his 
fiend Mr. Haig he designed a fine Church at Orebro in 
Sweden. 

In 1898 he entered into partnership with Mr. G. Dale Oliver 
of Carlisle, who was also a fellow student with him in the office 
of the late Mr. Street, and they continued to practise together 
until the outbreak of the Great War. During their association 
many important buildings were erected from their designs in 
Leeds and district, amongst others the Lancashire and York- 
shire Bank and the Commercial Union Assurance offices in 
Park Row, business premises and offices for Messrs. Holt & Co. 
in East Parade and the rebuilding of Silcoates School, near 
Wakefield, after the fire. Mr. Dodgshun, who was a lover of 
old work, assisted his partner in several Church restorations in 
Cumberland and Westmorland and they were responsible for 
anew Church and Vicarage at Grayswood, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Mr. Dodgshun was elected a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1891 ; 
he was a Member of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society and President of that Society for two years. A student 
all his life and a worker, he filled many sketchbooks. He had a 
cultured mind and was very loyal in upholding the etiquette 
of the profession of which he was an ornament. 


Tribute by Mr Arthur Keen [F.] :— 

I would like to add a word, if I may, about Edward John 
Dodgshun, because he happened to be an old friend of mine. 
He was not particularly well-known in London, but I had 
known him ever since he was a young fellow and had the 
greatest admiration for him. He served his articles in Leeds 
and then came to London and spent a year as pupil in Mr. 
George Edmund Street’s office at the time when the Law 
Courts were being built. From Street he went to William 
Burges who was, I suppose, the most uncompromising sup- 
porter of the Gothic revival that we have ever had. In 
Burges’s office Dodgshun met Unsworth, and those two 
young fellows—Dodgshun was possibly only 21—went in for 
and won the competition for the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, which was destroyed by fire 
about a year ago, a building that, however we may regard it at 
the present day, did attract at the time it was built an extra- 
ordinary amount of attention. It was full of character and 
expression and certainly a building of great distinction. After 
that Dodgshun returned to Leeds and practised mainly in 
Yorkshire except for a short term when he was in partnership 
with Mr. Oliver, the County architect of Cumberland, and 
worked in Carlisle. Dodgshun built two or three banks in 
Leeds and the offices of one of the insurance companies there 
as well as one or two factories and other buildings. He also 
built the Silcoates School at Wakefield, a convent school at 
Clifford, near Boston Spa, and ‘“‘ The Crown and Mitre ” Hotel 
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at Carlisle ; but most of his work was domestic. He published 
very little. He was of a shy, rather retiring disposition, so that 
one did not hear of him very much, but his work was extra- 
ordinarily good. He built houses in Yorkshire, in Surrey and 
in Hertfordshire, one of them being for Haig the etcher, who 
was his lifelong friend, and I believe Dodgshun possessed 
an almost complete set of Haig’s etchings. He lived at 
Boston Spa in an interesting one-storey house he had 
built for himself. It stood on the edge of the steep bank of 
the Wharfe close by the Bridge, a delightful house, full of 
beautiful things and with a garden that was a constant delight 
to its owner and to everybody who visited him. I have 
spent many an enjoyable visit there and I am only sorry that 
I shall never have the opportunity again. 





STRUCTURAL REMAINS OF EARLY LONDON. 
Guildhall Library, 
London, E.C. 2 
8 February 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—The Committee in charge of the Guildhall 
Museum are anxious to enlist the help of architects whose 
practice may include work in the City, with a view to identi- 
fying and recording the structural remains of early London 
(more particularly Roman London) as they are brought to 
light by excavations. ‘The Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and the authorities of the British Museum and the 
London Museum have kindly promised to give all possible 
assistance in this direction, and I am instructed by my Com- 
mittee to ask if your Council will render valuable aid by giving 
this letter publicity in your Journal. It is intended to establish 
here a system for the registration of all authenticated dis- 
coveries as they occur. The Committee realise that under 
present-day conditions there is often great difficulty in delaying 
for more than a brief period work which must necessarily 
destroy, in most cases, earlier substructures. Accordingly, 
arrangements have been made which will enable detailed 
measurements to be taken, within a short space of time, of any 
remains of historical importance. _ pepe ee ee ee 

Any communication on this subject addressed to me here 
will receive immediate attention.—I am, Sir, Your obedient 
Servant, 

(Signed) J. L. Doutuwaire, 
Librarian and Curator. 





GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
HousING AND ‘TOWN PLANNING Tour. 

The Spring tour of the Association this year will be to the 
South of England, the cities to be visited being Bournemouth, 
Southampton, Portsmouth and Winchester. The tour has 
been planned specially to meet the needs of members of 
local authorities, architects and social workers concerned in 
housing and town planning reform, as well as members of the 
Association, and it is suggested that local authorities might 
consider sending one or two of their members and officials on 
this tour. 

While it is hoped that as many as possible will be able to go 
in for the full period, arrangements can be made to suit the 
convenience of those who cannot spare the time to do this and 
would prefer to participate in sections of the tour only. 

The tour begins on 22 April and ends on 28 April. 

The inclusive cost will be £10 ros. 

For further pazticulars applications should be made to the 
Secretary of the Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 
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Architects (Registration) Bill 1927 


The Architects (Registration) Bill, the text of which 
is’ printed below, was introduced into the House 
of Commons on 11 February by Sir Clement Kinloch- 
Cooke, Bart., M.P., and was read a first’ time 
and is set down for the Second Reading on 
Friday, 8 April. It is therefore of the first import- 
ance that every member of the Institute should 
use his personal influence with his local member of 
Parliament to obtain his support to the Bill on that 
occasion. 

So favourable an opportunity of getting the Bill through 
its Second Reading and eventually passed into law is 
one which is not likely to recur, and it is of vital importance 
that members of the Institute should each personally 
assist in the accomplishment of this object by interviewing 
or writing to their respective members of Parliament. 
By so doing, members of the Institute will render most 


valuable service and show their sympathy with its object 
in the most practical manner. 

The Institute and the Registration Committee, with 
the assistance of Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, MP, 
and other members of Parliament who are supporting 
the Bill, have carried the matter to its present stage, 
The fate of the Bill depends upon the support given 
by Members of Parliament on 8 April, and experience 
in such matters shows that they are largely guided by 
the views expressed by their constituents as representing 
that section of the community which is seeking to obtain 
an Act of Parliament. 

Any replies from Members of Parliament either in 
support or opposition to the measure, or requesting 
further information, should be forwarded to the Regis. 
tration Committee at 28 Bedford Square, London, W.C., 
for consideration and any necessary action. 





ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 
Clause. 
1. Short title. 


2. Interpretation. 

3- Council to set up and maintain a register of architects. 
4. Appoir tment of officers. 

5. Persons entitled to be registered without examination. 

6. Council to prescribe future qualifications for registration. 
7. Removal of name from register. 

8. Restoration of name removed from register. 

g. Council to give notice of refusal to register or of removal 


of name from register. 
10. Appeal against refusal to register or removal of name from 
register. 
11. Use of titles. 
12. Recovery of charges. 
13. Change of address, etc. 
14. Penalty for obtaining registration by false representa- 
tion. 
15. Prosecutions and application of penalties. 
16. Power to make regulations. 
17. Supply of regulations and forms. 
18. Service of notices by post. 
19. Naval architects. 
20. Saving for other bodies. 
21. Application of Act to Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
Schedules. 
A 
BILL 
TO 


PROVIDE FOR THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled 
and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


Short Title. 
1. This Act may be cited as the Architects (Registration) 
Act, 1927. 
Interpretation. 
2. In this Act unless the context otherwise requires— 
The expression ‘‘ the Institute ’’ means the Royal Institute 
of British Architects : 


The expression ‘“ the Council’ means the Council of the 
Institute : 


The expression ‘“ registered person’’ means a_ person 

registered or entitled to be registered under this Act: 

The expression “‘ prescribed”? means prescribed by regu- 

lations made under this Act : 

The expression “‘ the register ’’ means the register of archi- 

tects kept in pursuance of this Act. 
Council to Set Up and Maintain a Register of Architects. 

3. (1) It shall be the duty of the Council within six months 
from the passing of this Act to set up and maintain a register 
to be called “‘ the register of architects ’’ and to cause to be 
entered therein the name, address and qualifications of every 
registered person, and to cause to be removed therefrom the 
names of all registered persons who shall have died or have 
been declared by a competent court to be lunatics, and any 
names which the Council in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act are entitled to have removed from the register and 
any names or particulars inaccurately entered therein, and 
from time to time to cause to be made any necessary alterations 
therein. 

(2) The Council shall annually publish and offer for sale 
copies of the register, setting forth the names of the registered 
persons in alphabetical order according to their surnames, 
with their respective regular business addresses, and a copy 
of the register certified by order of the Council or by any 
officer of the Council duly authorised on that behalf, to bea 
correct copy, shall be prima facie evidence that any person 
named therein is registered in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act : Provided always that in the case of a person whose 
name does not appear on such copy, a certificate under the 
hand of any officer of the Council, duly authorised in that 
behalf of the entry of the name of such person in the register, 
shall be evidence that such person is registered in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 


Appointment of Officers. 

4. The Council shall from time to time appoint such 
officers and servants as shall be necessary for the purposes of 
this Act and may assign to such officers and servants such 
duties as the Council shall consider desirable for the purposes 
of this Act, and every person so appointed shall be removable 
at the pleasure of the Council, and shall be paid by the Council 
such salary, emoluments and benefits as the Council may think 
fit. 

Persons Entitled to be Registered Without Examination. 

5. (1) The following persons shall, without any other 

qualification being required under this Act, be entitled to be 
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registered and the Council shall cause their names to be 
entered in the register :— 

(a) Architect members of the Royal Academy and of the 
Royal Scottish Academy ; 

(6) Every person who has gained a diploma in architecture 
from any university in Great Britain or Northern Ire- 
land ; 

(c) Every person who at the passing of this Act is in bona 
fide practice as an architect ; 

(d) Every person 

(i) who was for a period of five years immediately prior 
to and is at the passing of this Act a boné fide archi- 
tectural assistant ; or 

(ii) who subsequently to the passing of this Act has 
completed a period of five years (one year at least 
of which period shall have been prior to the passing of 
this Act) as a bona fide architectural assistant ; 

Any period during which such architectural assistant 
has been engaged as a pupil to an architect or has been 
a studert in a school of architecture recognized as such 
by the Council shall be reckoned as part of such period 
of five years. 


(2) If any question arises as to whether any person is 
entitled to be registered under paragraphs (c) and (D) of 
this section such questions shall be referred to and determined 
by the admission committee, hereinafter in this section 
mentioned, and in the event of the admission committee 
reporting to the Council that any such person is not entitled 
to be so registered, the Council shall thereupon inform such 
person in writing of the decision of the admission committee 
and refuse to enter his name in the register. 

(3) For the purposes of this section there shall be appointed 
annually an admission committee consisting of eighteen per- 
sons, one to be nominated by each of the nine bodies specified 
in the Second Schedule to this Act and nine members of the 
Institute to be appointed by the Council. The admission 
committee shall continue in existence for such period as 
may be necessary to deal with questions arising under subsec- 
tion (2) of this section. 

(4) No fee for registration shall be payable by any person 
registered under this section or for the retention of his name 
on the Register. 


Council to Prescribe Future Qualifications for Registration. 

6. (1) The Council shall from time to time by regulations 
prescribe the qualifications necessary for registration in 
respect of persons other than those referred to in the imme- 
diately preceding section of this Act, and any person possessing 
the prescribed qualifications shall, on making application to 
the Council in the prescribed manner and on payment of 
the prescribed fee, be entitled to be entered in the Register. 

(2) If on the advice of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, constituted in manner prescribed in the First Schedule 
to this Act or otherwise as may be provided under the bye- 
laws of the Institute and to be appcinted annually by the 
Council under such byelaws (in this section called ‘‘ the 
board ”’), the prescribed qualifications include the passing of 
any examinations the Council shall provide for the holding 
by the board of such examinations at least once in each year 
and at such times and places as the board may prescribe. The 
Council shall recognize as examinations under this section 
examinations, the passing of which is or may be recognized 
for exemption from the final examination of the Institute, and 
on the advice of the board the Council may recognize as 
examinations under this section examinations for the time 
being organized and held at any school of architecture of a 
university or of any other body: Provided always that recog- 
Nition of examinations once accorded by the Council shall 
not be withdrawn without the approval of the Privy Council. 
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Removal of Name from Register. 

7. (1) If any person registered under the provisions of this 
Act shall be convicted of felony or misdemeanour or shall after 
an inquiry held as hereinafter provided be judged by the disci- 
pline committee, hereinafter in this section mentioned, to 
have conducted himself in a manner derogatory to his profes- 
sional character, the Council may cause the name of such 
person to be removed from the register, either permanently 
or for such period as they think fit. 

(2) For the purpose of holding any inquiry under this sec- 
tion as to whether any person registered under this Act has 
conducted himself in a manner derogatory to his professional 
character, and at which inquiry such person shall be entitled 
to be heard, there shall be appointed annually a committee 
to be called “ the discipline committee,’ consisting of five 
members, one member being a vice-president of the Insti- 
tute, two members being persons registered under this Act to 
be appointed by the Council, one member appointed by the 
Minister of Health and one member appointed by the Presi- 
dent for the time being of the Law Society, and the Council 
shall convene a meeting of the discipline committee from time 
to time whenever necessary to hold any such inquiry. 


Restoration of Name Removed from Register. 
8. The Council may at any time restore to the register any 
name or entry removed therefrom. 


Council to give Notice of Refusal to Register or of Removal of 
name from Register. 

g. In any case in which the Council refuse to register any 
person or remove the name of any person from the register, 
they shall give notice thereof in writing to that person within 
one month after the receipt of the application for registration 
or after the removal of the name from the register. 


Appeal Against Refusal to Register or Removal of name from 
Register. 

10. Any person aggrieved by the refusal of the Council to 
enter his name in the register or the removal of his name from 
the register, may within three months from the date on which 
he receives notice in writing to that effect from the Council 
appeal against the refusal or the removal as the case may be 
in manner provided by rules of court to the High Court, and 
on any such appeal the High Court may give such directions 
in the matter as they think proper, including directions as to 
the costs of the appeal, and the order of the High Court shall 
be final and conclusive and not subject to an appeal to any 


other court. 
Use of Titles. 

11. Any registered person shall be entitled to take and use 
the name or title of “ architect’? or any style containing the 
words “ architect’ “‘ architecture’ or “ architectural,’ but 
after the expiration of one year from the passing of this Act, 
a person shall not practise in Great Britain or Northern Ireland 
under any name, title or style containing the words “ architect,” 
e architecture’ or “ architectural,’’ unless he is a registered 
person, and any unregistered person who so practises or 
wilfully pretends to be a registered person, or takes or uses 
the name or title of an architect or any name, title, style or 
description implying that he is a registered person or that he is 
recognized by law as a member of the profession of an architect 
shall on summary conviction be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds for the first offence and one hundred pounds 
for every subsequent offence: Provided that subject to the 
provisions of this section nothing in this Act shall prevent 
any local authority or person performing any act or operations 
in connection with the construction of buildings which such 
local authority or person was entitled to perform prior to the 
passing of this Act : Provided also that nothing in this section 
shall affect the validity as between contracting parties of any 
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act of any person under any customary form or conditions of 
a building contract. 
Recovery of Charges. 

12. After the expiration of one year from the passing of this 
Act a person shall not be entitled to recover any charge in any 
court of law for any professional services rendered as an 
architect unless he is a registered person: Provided that this 
section shall not apply to any services rendered in pursuance 
of any contract made before the passing of this Act. 


Change of Address, etc. 

13. For the purpose of maintaining the register the Council 
may at any time by notice in writing addressed to any person 
registered under this Act at his address in the register, inquire 
if such person has changed his regular business address, and 
if no answer shall be received within six months from the 
sending of such notice, the Council shall send a further notice 
by post as a registered letter, and if no answer shall be received 
within three months from the sending of such further notice 
the Council may remove the name of such person from the 
register. 

Penalty for Obtaining Registration by False Representation. 

14. If any person shall wilfully procure or attempt to pro- 
cure himself to be registered under this Act by making or 
producing or causing to be made or produced any false or 
fraudulent representation or declaration, either verbally or 
in writing, the person so offending and every other person 
aiding or assisting him therein shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, and shall, 
if registered, have his name removed from the register. 


Prosecutions and Application of Penalties. 

15. A prosecution for any offence under this Act may Le 
instituted by the Council, and all penalties recovered under this 
Act shall be paid to the Council or to an officer of the Council 
duly authorised in that behalf. 

Power to Make Regulations. 

16. The Council may from time to time make regulations— 

(a) Prescribing the fees to be charged in respect of the entry 
of any name or other particulars on the register and in 
respect of the retention in any year of the name of any 
person on the register, the fees to be paid by candidates 
for any examinations held by or at the instance of the 
Council under the provisions of this Act, and the charges 
to be made for copies of the register and of any regula- 
tions made under the provisions of this Act and of 
any forms prescribed by such regulations: Provided 
that such fees and charges only shall be prescribed 
as shall be not more than reasonably sufficient to provide 
for the expenses of the Council in the execution of 
this Act so far as the Council can estimate the same ; 
Prescribing the manner in which application is to be 
made for registration under this Act, including the form 
on which such application is to be made and the informa- 


(b 


— 


tion to be supplied thereon ; % 
(c) Generally for carrying out or facilitating the purposes of 
this Act : 


Provided that no regulations made under this section shall 
be of any force or validity unless and until they have been 
approved by the Privy Council, and the Privy Council shall 
before giving their approval cause the regulations to be 
published and give interested persons an opportunity of being 
heard thereon. 

Supply of Regulations and Forms. 

17. The Council shall on payment of the prescribed charges 
supply a copy of any regulations made under this Act and of 
any forms prescribed by such regulations to any person apply- 
ing for the same. 
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Service of Notices by Post. 

18.—(1) Any notice or document required by or for the 
purposes of this Act to be sent may be sent by post, and when 
sent to any person registered under this Act shall be deemed 
to be properly addressed if addressed to him at his address jn 
the register, and shall be deemed to be properly served if go 
addressed and put into the post. 

(2) Any notice relating to the refusal to register any person, 
or to the removal from the register of the name of any person 
registered under this Act, or to the refusal by the Council to 
permit the name of any person after removal from the register 
to be again entered therein shall be sent by post as a registered 
letter. 

Naval Architects. 

19. Nothing in this Act shall require any person practising 
as a naval architect to be registered under this Act or restrict 
such person from using that title or description. 

Saving for Other Bodies. 

20. The provisions of this Act, other than the provisions of 
the section of this Act of which the marginal note is ‘‘ Use of 
Titles,” shall not, unless he is a registered person, apply to 
any person who is a professional member of any of the bodies 
specified in the Second Schedule to this Act, or of such other 
professional body as may from time to time be approved by 
the Council: Provided that nothing in this section shall 
operate to prevent a professional member of any body referred 
to in the said Schedule, or of such other body as may from time 
to time be approved by the Council from being registered 
under this Act if he is duly qualified for registration under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Application of Act to Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

21.—(1) In the application of this Act to Scotland the 
expression ‘‘ High Court’ means the Court of Session, and 
any proceedings for recovery of fines under the section of this 
Act, of which the marginal note is ‘‘ Removal of Name from 
Register,” may be taken under the provisions of the Sheriff 
Courts (Scotland) Act, 1907. 

(2) In the application of this Act to Northern Ireland the 
expression ‘‘ High Court”? means the Supreme Court of 
Judicature of Northern Ireland. 


SCHEDULES. 
FIRST SCHEDULE. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


One representative of each of the governing bodies of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and three 
others to be nominated by the Standing Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

One representative of each school of architecture in Great 
Britain, the passing of whose examinations is or may be 
recognised for exemption from the final examination of the 
Institute. 

Four representatives of the schools of architecture in Great 
Britain, the passing of whose examinations is or may be 
recognised for exentption from the intermediate examination of 
the Institute. 

The Director of Education of the school of architecture of 
the Architectural Association. 

One representative of the Polytechnics teaching architecture, 
one representative of the technical schools teaching architecture 
and one representative of the art schools teaching architecture, 
such three representatives to be nominated by the National 
Society of Art Masters. 


One representative of each of the following bodies :— 
H.M. Board of Education. 
The Headmasters’ Conference. 
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The Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 
The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants. 
The Institute of Builders. 
The Royal Society of Arts. 
The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 
The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
The British School at Rome, Faculty of Architecture. 
The Royal Academy of Arts. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Sur- 
veyors. 
The Education Officer of the London County Council. 
The Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. 
The President of the Town Planning Institute. 
The President of the Institute. 
The Honorary Secretary of the Institute. 
The Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference. 
The President of the Architectural Association. 
Twelve members, being persons on the register, to be 
appointed by the Council. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The Surveyors’ Institution. 
The Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. 
The Society of Engineers. 
The Institution of Structural Engineers. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 
The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants. 
The Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute. 
The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


MOTOR INSURANCE, 


The attention of Members has already been directed in 
the JouRNAL to the special terms in motor insurance which 
are now being offered to architects by the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society's Insurance Department. A large 
number of enquiries has been received and it is gratifying 


) to have to report that every enquiry, whether with regard 


tomotor cars or motor bicycles, has resulted in a completed 
insurance. The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers low 
premiums and a quick and reliable claims service. 

Please address enquiries to:—The Secretary, A.B.S., 
g Conduit Street, London, W. 





R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The Maintenance Scholarships Committee are glad to 
announce that they have received a contribution of ten 
guineas from the Wessex Society of Architects towards 
the Maintenance Scholarships Fund. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
Intermediate Examination.—May 20, 21, 23, 24, and 
26, 1927. (Last day for receiving applications— 
April 20) 
November 11, 12, 14, 15 and 17, 1927. 
receiving applications—October 18.) 


(Last day for 
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Final Examination.—July 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
1927. (Last day for receiving applications—June 3.) 

December 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1927. (Last 
day for receiving applications—November 7.) 

Special Examination.—July 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12, 1927. 
(Last day for receiving applications—June 3.) 

December 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 13, 1927. (Last day for 
receiving applications—November 7.) 

Special Examination in Design for former Members of 
the Society of Architects.—July 6, 7, 8, 9 and 11, 1927. 
(Last day for receiving applications—June 3.) 

December 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12, 1927. (Last day for 
receiving applications—November 7.) 

Special Examination of Licentiates to qualify as Fellows. 
—November 28, 29, 30, December 1 and 2, 1927. (Last 
day for receiving applications—October 31.) 

Statutory Examination.—October 19, 20 and 21, 1927. 
(Last day for receiving applications—October 3rd.) ,__ 


T 
Notices 
THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The ‘Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1926-27 will be held on Monday, 11 April 1927, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on Monday, 28 March 1927; formally to admit 
Members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

To read the following Paper :—‘‘ The Planning of East 
Kent,’ by Professor Patrick Abercrombie [F.]. 


VISIT TO THE STAR AND GARTER HOME, 
RICHMOND. 

The visit arranged by the Art Standing Committee to 
the Star and Garter Home, Richmond, originally fixed 
to take place on Saturday, 2 April, has been postponed 
until Saturday afternoon, 9 April 1927. 

As the number of visitors taking part must be strictly 
limited, members are requested to make early application 
for tickets to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.r1. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
LONDON 1927. 

The Annual Conference of British Architects, post- 
poned in 1926 on account of the General Strike, will take 
place in London from 20 to 25 June (inclusive). 

All Members of the R.1.B.A., the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and the Allied Societies in Great Britain, Ireland and 
overseas are invited to take part in the Conference. 

It is hoped that many ladies will be present, as guests 
of members, at all the events containedin the programme. 

Members are particularly requested to make a note of the 
date (20 to 25 June) and to keep themselves free from other 
engagements. 

A complete programme with full particulars will be 
issued in the near future to all the members of the bodies 
mentioned above. 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
VOLUNTARY REGISTER OF PERSONS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS 
OF THE R.I.B.A. OR OF ANY ALLIED SOCIETY. 

The Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A., with the 
approval of the Council, has opened a voluntary register 
of persons who, not being members of the R.I.B.A. or of 
any of its Allied Societies, desire to have their registration 
qualifications recorded in view of the intention of the 
R.I.B.A. to promote a Bill for the Registration of Archi- 
tects. 

The object of the voluntary register is to provide and 
maintain, with the registers of the R.I.B.A. and of its 
Allied Societies, a complete record of persons in bona fide 
practice as architects, either as principals or assistants, 
in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

While there is no charge for record in the register and 
such record does not involve any obligation on the part 
of the persons registered, or the R.I.B.A., or the Regis- 
tration Committee, the existence of such a register in the 
event of a Registration Act coming into force in this 
country will greatly expedite and facilitate the machinery 
of Registration. 

The register will be subject to revision and amend- 
ment from time to time, and the Registration Committee 
reserves the right to discontinue the system of voluntary 
registration at any time, and in the event of a Registration 
Act coming into force the voluntary register will be dis- 
continued. 

Particulars for record in the register should be entered 
on the forms provided for the purpose. These can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
Registration Committee, at 28 Bedford Square, London, 
WaAl.d: 

VISIT TO THE WORKS OF MESSRS. GILLETT 
AND JOHNSTON’S BELL FOUNDRY, CROYDON. 

The Art Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A. have 
accepted the kind offer of Messrs. Gillett and Johnston 
to conduct a party of members and their friends over 
their works at Croydon on Saturday, April oth. 

The world’s largest carillon—namely, 53 bells, and the 
largest or bass bell weighing 10 tons, for the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa—will be on exhibition, 
and recitals will be given by leading carillonneurs. The big 
carillon for Princeton University, U.S.A., the re-cast 
bells for Coventry Cathedral, and the great electric clock 
for Ottawa will also be on view. 

Members will meet at the Foundry at 2.30 p.m. It 
is situated in Union Road, off Whitehorse Road, and is 
about 15 minutes’ walk from East Croydon Station and 
7 minutes from West Croydon, to which stations there is 
a good service of electric trains from Victoria; and 58, 
68, and 75 ’buses pass down Whitehorse Road. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and other architects who are 
interested and wish to take part in this visit should make 
early application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., for tickets. 





THE TITE PRIZE AND THE SOANE MEDALLION. 
PRELIMINARY ‘“‘ EN LOGE ” COMPETITIONS. 
Attention is called to the fact that the Preliminary 
en loge Competitions for the Tite Prize and the Soane 
Medallion will be held on 27 and 28 April, respectively, 
instead of 7 and 8 April, as previously announced. 
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Competitions 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM CIVIC CENTRE. 

The Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite 
those qualified or practising as architects or town planners 
to submit designs in competition for laying out an area for 
the purposes of a civic centre. Assessor, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester [F.]. First premium £1,000. Last day 
for questions 31 January 1927. Designs to be sent in 
not later than 30 June 1927. Conditions, on payment 
of £1 1s., may be obtained on application to the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 


SHAKESPEARE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

The Governors of the above invite architects to submit 
designs for the Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The competition will be open to architects of the 
British Isles and America. It will be in two sections—a 
preliminary competition for sketch designs only, from 
which six designs will be selected by the assessors ; each 
of the selected competitors will be paid £100 premium 
towards the cost of preparing a further more detailed 
design, which will form the second half of the competition. 

The selected architect will be paid in accordance with 
the Schedule of Charges sanctioned by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Conditions of competition, with site plan, etc., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, on payment of a deposit of 
£1 1s. (which will be refunded should the conditions be 
returned within one month). 

Preliminary designs must be delivered to Stratford-on- 
Avon not later than 15 June 1927. 

The Governors of the Shakespeare National Memorial 
Theatre have appointed the following architects to act as 
Assessors for the Competition for the new Shakespeare 
National Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon :—Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, President R.I.B.A., and Mr. Cass Gil- 
bert, President of the National Academy of Design of 
America (who will both act in an honorary capacity), and 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. 


LEXDEN COUNCIL SCHOOL COMPETITION 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above Competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
regulations of the Royal Institute for architectural 
competitions. 


PROPOSED TOWN HALL AND LIBRARY, LEITH. 

The Corporation of the City of Edinburgh invite 
Architects, resident or practising in Great Britain, to 
submit, in open competition, designs for a Hall and a 
Library which it is proposed to erect upon an area of 
ground lying between Junction Street and Madeira 
Street. The Corporation have appointed Sir George 
Washington Browne, P.R.S.A., Edinburgh, to act for 
them in this competition as their Assessor in adjudicating 
on the designs submitted. Premiums, £400, £300, £200, 
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and £100. Total cost, £70,000. Last day for questions, 
26 February. Date of delivery of designs 30 April 1927. 
Conditions may be obtained on payment of a fee of 
{2 28., which will be returned on receipt of a design in 
accordance with the conditions or if the conditions are 
returned within four weeks. Apply to Mr. A. Grierson, 
Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
PROPOSED NEW OFFICES, TROWBRIDGE, 
WILTS. 

The Wiltshire Working Men’s Conservative Benefit 
Society invite architects to submit designs in competition 
for new Offices proposed to be erected on a site in Stallard 
Street, Trowbridge. Assessors, Messrs. Cyril A. Farey 
' and Robert Lowry, A. and F.R.I.B.A. Premiums £150, 
{70 and £30. Last day for questions, March 1. Designs to 
be sent in not later than 30 April 1927. Conditions may 
be obtained from the Chief Secretary, Mr. Henry T. 
Dyer, Stallard Street, ‘Trowbridge, Wilts, by depositing 
{1 1s., which will be "returned after the receipt of a bona 
fide design or if the conditions are returned two weeks 
before the closing date of the competition. 


WINTHROP HALL AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Premiums £300, £200, and £100. Total cost, £150,000. 
Jury of adjudicators, Leslie Wilkinson [F.] (Professor 
of Architecture, University of Sydney), President (1926), 
of the Royal Institute of Architects of Western Australia 
(Mr. A. R. L. Wright, L.R.I.B.A.), and a member of 
the Senate, University of Western Australia. Last day 
for questions, 31 March 1927. Designs to be delivered 
to the University, at or before noon on 24 August 1927. 
Cenditions may be obtained gratis from the Agent-General 
for Western Australia, Savoy House, 115-116, Strand, 
W.C.2. 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS. ADAMS, THOMPSON AND FRY. 

Messrs. THomMas Apams, F.S.I., Past President of the Town 
Planning Institute, and Longstreth Thompson, F.S.I., A.M.I.C.E., 
Member of the Town Planning Institute, Town Planning Con- 
sultants, have taken Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, B.ARCH., A.R.I.B.A., 
into partnership. 

The firm will in future be designated Adams, Thompson and Fry, 
and continue to practice at their offices, 121 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

F.R.1.B.A. (42), with wide London experience and having small 
connection in large suburban town near London, wishes to join 
afirm of architects of good standing, fwith a {view to partnership. 
Can place small capital if required.—Apply Box 2517, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of Assistant Master of 
Architecture in the School of Architecture. Salary: £250 to £300, 
according ‘to qualifications. The appointment is a part-time one 
(about 20 hours a week) and for a maximum period of three years. 

Applications (no special form) stating age, qualifications, and 
previous experience, and not more than two testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned, endorsed: ‘‘ Teacher of Architecture,” not 
later than 23rd April.—P. D. Innes, Chief Education Officer, 
Education Office, Margaret Street. 
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ReQuireD for Hull district by established architect and surveyor, 
capital, good opening for young and energetic man.—Apply Box 
2237, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


LonDON F.R.I.B.A. (45) is open to take into his practice, with a 
view to partnership, a young architect who is fully qualified and has 
a good active or potential ee ae Box 1527, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT, with over 25 years’ experience in good class 
provincial work of varied character, desires position, preferably with 
some interest in the business, or view thereto, Would be valuable 
to Architect needing good draughtsman having sound judgment, 
wide experience, and ability in preparation of specifications and 
quantities, and dealing generally with business matters.—Apply Box 

2837, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ARCHITECT, a pupil of one of the most eminent architects of to-day, 
wishes to join a firm of architects of good standing with a view of 
partnership. Capital available if necessary. Considerable ex- 
perience in domestic architecture. Has connection in London.— 
over Box 2537, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

Disengaged: a fully qualified Assistant, lately engaged on one 
of the larger city contracts and just completing a period of service 
on a big West End scheme. Keen, energetic, accurate and speedy. 
Reply Box 4444, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 


ARCHITECT’S AssISTANT (A.R.I.B.A.) Ww orking Drawings, Details, 
Surveys, Supervision of Works, 10 years’ experience, including 24 
years in 3; arge Estate Offices in L ancashire, Ex-service man, excellent 
references, keen and energetic.—Reply Box 9221, c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


APPOINTMENT WANTED IN HONG KONG. 
MEMBER seeks position for a youth of 18 as junior draughtsman 
with a firm of architects in Hong Kong, China. Excellent draughts- 
man and possesses promise. Good references.—Apply in first 
case to Box 7811, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED. 
A.R.1.B.A. desires to rent small office in suite where clerical 
assistance and use of telephone is available. Bloomsbury district 
preferred.—Box 2837, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


ARCHITECT wishes to rent a room in an architect‘s office with 
telephone, electric light, fitted drawing table and clerical assistance 
when required. St. James’s or Westminster district preferred. 
State rent.—Apply Box 2637, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

ARCHITECT (R.I.B.A.) wishes to let a large light room, 17 feet 6inches 
by 15 feet, with fitted plan cupboard and book-shelves, on the first 
floor in an officeinGray’sInn. Rent £85 per annum. The above 
includes share of waiting room, rates, taxes, electric lighting and 
cleaning. Telephone with extension is installed and share of clerk 
for typing and trading can be arranged.—Reply Box 8272, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


F.R.I.B.A. has large top room to let, good light, fitted drawing 
table, near Gray’s Inn. Rent £40 per annum. ‘Telephone, clerical 
oe. etc., if required.—Apply Box 1527, c/o The Secretary 

.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ARCHITECT (F.R.I.B.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining Lin- 
coln’s Inn, rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating 
and fitted drawing table-—Reply Box 5331, c/o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 
J. F. L. pe Smva, A.R.I.B.A., intends practising in Colombo, 
and would therefore be pleased to receive catalogues, samples, etc. 
Mr. Frank Cuiemes, A.R.I.B.A., has returned from Hong Kong, 
and would like to receive trade catalogues and samples of British 
building products at Bolt Head Hotel, Salcombe, S. Devon. 
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Minutes XIII and XIV 


SESSION 1926-27. 


At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 28 March, 
1927, at 8 p.m., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in 
the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 6 Fellows (including 5 
Members of the Council), 5 Associates (including 1 Member 
of the Council), and 1 Licentiate. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 13 
December, 1926, having been published in the JoURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed by the President. 

The President announced the object of the meeting, viz. : 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 

On the motion of the President it was Resolved by acclama- 
tion : 

That, subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture be presented 
this year to Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., in recogni- 
tion of the merit of his work as an architect. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1926-27, held on Monday, 28 March, 1927, immediately after 
the Special General Mecting above recorded, and similarly 
constituted, the Minutes of the Tenth General Meeting held 
on Monday, 14 March, 1927, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and signed by the 
President. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, Vice-President, announced the decease 
of : 

Edward John Dodgshun, elected Fellow 1891. Mr. Dodgshun 
was a Past-President of the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society and represented that body on the 
R.I.B.A. Council from 1894 to 1896. 

Arthur Henry Wharton Glasson, elected Associate 1894. 

Alfred Charles Houston, elected Associate 1892. Ashpitel 
Prizeman 1892. 

Walter Charles Hennig, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Sir Charles Walston, Litt.D., late Reader in Classic Arche- 
ology, Director of Fitzwilliam Museum and Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, Cambridge, elected Hon. Associate 
1924. 

Charles Aubrey Bassett-Smith, elected Licentiate 1911. 

John Henry Blizard, elected Feilow 1906. 

And it was Reso/ved that the regrets of the Institute for their 

loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 

and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following Candidates were elected to Membership by 
show of hands under Bye-law 10: 


AS FELLOWS (18). 
BECKETT: JOHN Herbert [A. 1892], Stoke-on-Trent. 
BrYANT : HERBERT PHILLIPS [A. 1914], Southampton. 
BUCKINGHAM : ErRNEsT HucuH [A. 1909], Norwich. 
BULLOCH : ARCHIBALD [A. 1906]. 
HENDRY: Harry Duncan [A. 1913]. 
HUBBARD : PHILIP WADDINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) [A. 1920]. 
Lyon : Maurice, D.S.C., B.A. (Liverpool) [A. 1911], Cairo. 
MUNDELL : JosEPH Epwarp [A. 1906}. 
SCHOOLING : STANLEY PHILIP [A. 1912]. 

And the following Licentiate, who qualified under Section 
IV, clause c (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 
Betts : WILLIAM VALLANCE, Nottingham. 

And the following Licentiates, who passed the qualifying 
Examination : 

BEARD: JOHN STANLEY COOMBE. 

ByRON : HUGH. 

GARDNER: GILBERT THOMAS FRANCIS, Oxford. 
HarDWICK-TERRY : EDWARD. 
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Hawkes : THOMAS FRANK, Esher. 

Hoitmes: ARTHUR HERBERT, Southend-on-Sea. 
MERSON : JOHN Bruce, Ilford. 

OrPHOOT: BuRNETY NapieR HENDERSON, Edinburgh. 


AS ASSOCIATES (30). 

BLackK: JOHN ALEXANDER [Special], Sunbury-on-Thames, 

BoIscLair: Pau [Final Examination], Montreal, Canada, 

BUCKLAND: FRANCIS JOHN [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam). 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Bunce: GERALD EpcGar [Final Examination], Bristol. 

CANNELL: JAMES [Special]. 

CoLtins: ‘Tom ANperRsON [Final Examination], Timperley, 
Cheshire. 

CRAIG : ARCHIBALD [Final Examination], Edinburgh. 

CREESE: JOHN [Special], Bury St. Edmunds. 

EDMUNDS: EDwyn Emrys [Special], Swansea. 

EvaNs-VAUGHAN : GEORGE FREDERICK [Final Examination], 
Teddington. 

FowLeR: Ernest Extras [Special]. 

GARDNER : ALFRED HERBERT [Final Examination], Coventry, 

Gass’: CHARLES WILLIAM, M.C. [Special], Cheam, Surrey, 

GOODIN : FREDERICK GLANVILLE [Final Examination], Read- 
Ing. 

GRADDON : REUBEN HAROLD [Final Examination], Southport. 

Guy: Roperick NELSON [Final Examination], South Wood- 
ford, Essex. 

HARRISON : JOHN [Special], Sherwood, Nottingham. 

Hope: ArTHuR FENTEM [Fir.al Examination], Hatch End, 
Middlesex. 

JACKMAN : FraNK LeonarpD [Final Examination]. 

Kemp: Francis HENRY NorBrook Crew [Special]. 

LANCASHIRE : JOHN EDWIN [Final Examination], Sheffield, 

Linpo: Haro_tp WatrTerR Eustace [Fina! Examination]. 

Lopce: ARTHUR FRANK [Special], Harrow, Middlesex. 

Lomax: Aan, M.C. [Special], Fleetwood. 

Morey : CHESTER STANLEY [Final Examination], Accra, Gold 
Coast. 

OVERNELL : HaArowp [Final Examination], Worthing. 

SALISBURY : JOHN Eusrack [Special], Harpenden, Herts. 

SAVAGE: HERBERT [Final Examination], Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Siva : JAMES FREDERICK LEOPOLD DE [Passed five years’ course 
at the School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exami- 
nation in Professional Practice], Ceylon. 

STEDMAN : LEONARD ROWLAND [Final Examination], Farnham, 
Surrey. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 

REYNOLDS-STEPHENS : WILLIAM, President of the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors, Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium, Hon. V.P. R.B.C., Hon. R.I. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting terminated at 
8.12 p.m. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of 
writers of articles and letters which appear in the 
R.I.B.A. JoURNAL must be taken as the individual 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 





R.1.B.A JOURNAL. 
Dates of Publication.—1927: 23rd April; 7th, 21st May; 
11th, 25th June; 16th July; 13th August; 17th September; 
15th October. 











